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CHAP_XIX—Continned... 
. . 273. oe 

When consciousness came back, Rosalie 
found herself lying wpon her bed. The toom 
was quiet, cool, and dimly lighted by a candle 
on the hearth, whose glare was shaded from 
her eyes by an intervening chair with a shawl 
thrown over it. Mark was standing by her, 
bathing her face with cold water. As memory 
returned, she shuddered violently several times ; 
and her first words, gasped out, were, “The 
wolves! Oh! the wolves!” : 

“ They are gone, love; put to flight!” said 
Mark Sutherland, soothingly. , 

“And you—you?” she asked, wildly gazing 
at him. 

“Safe, as you see, love!” he answered, as he 
lifted her head, and placed a glass of cold wa- 
ter to her lips. 

“How did it happen, Mark?” she question- 
ed, as he laid her head once more upon the pil- 
low. ? 

“What happen, love?” 

“ My escape, your safety, and the flight of 
the wolves?” 

“ Dear Rose, we had better not revert to the 
subject again to-night. Try to compose your- 
self.” . 

“] cannot! If I close my eyes and lie still, I 
hear again those dreadful howls—l see again 
those giaring eyes,and ghastly fangs—I live 
over again the terf™ple danger.” 

“My dear Rosalie, there was really no very 
great danger, and ft was all over as soon as | 
reached the spot with fire-arms,” said Mark, 
calmly, and wishing to depreciate the peril she 
had passed, and restore her to quietness. 

“ Yet tell me about it—if you will talk to me 
about the escape, [ shall not brood over the ap- 
palling” 

She shuddered, and was silent. . 

“There is really very little to tell, Rosalie. 
As I approached the house on my return home 
I heard the howling of the wolves. I surmised 
the truth instantly—that they were the same 
pack the neighbors had been after, for the last 
few days—that the smell of the fresh meat we 
had brought over the prairie and into the forest 
had decoyed them to the cabin, from whence 
there was no light to scare them. I -hurried on 
as fast as possible, and soon came upon the 
cabin, and found a pack of ‘some half-dozen 
wolves baying around the house, and leaping 
and scratching at the walls. They were prai- 
rie wolves—a small cowardly race—who go in 
packs, and who are generally very easily driven 
off. I first of all picked up and threw a. billet 
of wood at them. I forgot, dear Rose, that our 
window had no better defence than a sheet, or 
else I never thought of it-at all, for when I 
thiew the piece of wood, it not only passed 
through the pack of wolves, but on through the 
window-place, too—seattering the animals, but 
also making an opening, through which seve- 
ral of them, in their efforts to escape, leaped 
into the house ”—— 

“Tt was then I fainted,” said Rosalie. 

“T found you lying on the floor, insensible.” 

“But you and the wolves!” 

“A very short skirmish served to put the 
enemy to flight. I succeeded in killing only 
two of them—two that had leaped before me 
in at the window—the others escaped.” 

As Rosalie continued to tremble, he added: 

“They are really not a formidable antago- 
nist, my dear. I have heard a pioneer say, that 
he would as lief as not tumble himself, unarm- 
ed, down into a dingle full of them, and trust 
to his muscular strength and courage to con- 
quer. That might have been all boasting ; still, 
| know.they are a dastardly race; and if you 
had known it, and could have raised a great 
noise, and thrown some heavy missiles among 





them from the loft above, you would have put | P°° 


them all to flight.” 

_ “Ab, but if they had got in while I lay here 
insensible from terror, they would have destroy- 
ed me,” thought Rosalie. But unwilling to give 
pain, she withheld the expression of those ter- 
rible thoughts. 

More words of soothing influence Mark drop- 
ped into her ear, until at length her spirits 
were calmed, and she was enabled to join him 
in earnest thanksgiving to Heaven for their 
preservation. He fanned her till she dropped 
asleep. And then, late as it was, he went and 
busied himself with many things that remain- 
ed to be done—putting glassin the windows, 
cutcing up and salting down the nearly fatal 
quarter ot beef, ripping off the head of the bar- 
rel of flour, &e.—and doing all so quietly as 
dot to disturb the sleeper. 


CHAP. XX. 
Cabin- Keeping. 
There is probation to decree; * 
Many and long must the trials be ; 
Thou shalt victoriously endure, 
If that brow is true and those eyes are sure. 
Browning. 
_ A night’s undisturbed repose restored Rosa- 
l’s exhausted nervous energy. The young 
couple arose early in the morning to begin their 
first day of house—or rather cabin-keeping, for 
the difference of style requires a difference of 
term. They had anticipated toil and privation, 
and had thought they were prepared to meet 
them. But it is one thing to think in a general 
way about work and want; and quite another to 
feel them in all their irritating and exhausting 
details; and the first day of housekeeping in the 
oom log-cabin taught them this. difference. 
hey had no garden, no cow, no poultry, and 
there was no market where to procure the neces- 
Saries that these should have supplied. Every- 
thing that could be bought at the village shops 
had been provided ; yot, their firat breakfast 
consisted of coffee without cream or milk, and 
biscuits without batter. Bat mutual love, and 
hope, and trust, sweetened the meal, and | 
their little privations furnished matters of jest. 
And when breakfast was over, and Mark ‘was 
preparing to bid his “little sw ot heart,” as he 
called her, farewell for the day, and promising 
to return by four o’clock, she gayly asked him 
what he would like for dinver, he repli 
by ordering a bill of fare, that. might have 
furnished by some famous Eastern or 
European hotel. Saddenly, in the midst of 
cir merriment, she thought of the wolves and 
trembled—yet restrained of her 


fears. But the eye of affection 
and Mark tasty ee ee 


earth that the same 


ho no more to dread—that the cabin be as bed . 
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would seek again—that they would not come 
Within sight of its smoking chimney. Her trust | 


in hig judgement and his 
ly reassured her ng heart, ar 
* perfect rest, And she let him go to 
She watche 
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and ripple-rip) of the tric 
the dee Fie 
| And yet she was not loner ed thi 
solitude—the manifest presence of God filled it, 
and heart and mind received the holy, the ele- 
yating, the joyous influence. 
vanced—the sparkling freshness of the morn- 
ing mellonse into noon. And then she got up 
an 


that seemed to have been calling her im its 
merry voice all the morning. A narrow steep 


and beyond it arose a high hill, heavi 
ed like all the land about there. 


~| work to the 


rake, was “all that inst he ea 

5 2 w loved this 
The day ad- 
took a pitcher and went down to the spring, 


to the spring ; 
vly wood: 
She filled 
her ea and returned to the house to take 
her na noontide luncheon. And then, a3 
the meridian sun was pouring its rays in at 
the door, which you know faced the south, she 
removed her needle-work to the west window, 
and resumed her sewing. Day waned, nor was 
she conseious of its waning, until the burning 
sun began to glance in at her through the win- 
dow where she sat, and oblige her to take her 
Opposite we ere at the con- 
ceit of being chased from place to place by Apol- 
1b. She sat at the cool east window, until the 
striking of the clock warned her that it was 
time to prepare the afternoon meal, which was 
to comprise “dinner and supper together.” | 
She arose,.and put away her work. But what 
was there to be got for dinner, after all? Tea 
without milk, bread without butter, and salted 
beef without vegetables. A poor meal, certain- 
ly, to set before an epicurean, such as Mr. 
Sutherland had been, for of herself she never 
thought. 
Suddenly she recollected having seen some 
wild plum-trees growing on the hill beyond 
the spring, and she knew the fruit should now 
be ripe, and she thought she would go and get 
some, to make a pie. No sooner thought than 
attempted. She seized her bonnet, caught up 
a little basket, and set out. She hastened 
down the dingle path, crossed the run, and 
climbed the hill. She reached its summit, and 
stopped to breathe, and rest for a moment. 
The sudden glory of the extended landscape 
held her spell-bound. On one side the forest—~ 
a boundless ocean of waving greenery—spread- 
ing on and on, thousands of miles, for aught 
she knew, after it was lost under the horizon. 
On the other side, the vast prairie, with its 
dotted groves, like oases in the desert, and in 
the distance the river, and the village, and the 
opposite shore of Missouri Territory. For a 
few minutes she stood in enchanted admira- 
tion; and then, remembering that she had no 
time to lose, addressed herself to the errand 
upon which she came, promising herself, after 
tea, when they should be at leisure, to return 
with Mark, and view the landscape over by 
moonlight. The wild plum-trees furnished 
a riéh harvest. She had only to shake the 
slight and graceful shaft, and a shower of ripe 
fruit fell around her. She quickly filled her 
basket; and then, with her girlish love of 
change, she returned to the house by another 
way. By this little route through the thicket, 
she observed, late as it was in the season, a 
profusion of wild raspberries, of unusual size 
and richness. She stopped, in pleased sur- 
prise, to gather them, and heaped them up on 
top of the plums, as many as the basked would 
hold. 
Delighted with these woodland treasures— 
such a delicious addition to her frugal board— 
she returned to the cabin, and ‘began to pre- 
pare their evening meal. Rosalie had not su- 
perintended her uncle’s Virginia farm-house 
for two years, to no purpose. She was a skill- 
fal little cook. It was not much to prepare a 
meal twice a day, fortwo persons ; besides, her 
“ good will was to it.” And [ doubt if, in all 
the elegance and luxury of her Southern home, 
she was ever gayer, gladder, happier, than 
when preparing, with her own hands, this first 
little supper in her log cabin. The meal was 
soon ready. The damask table linen and the 
delicate china that adorned the table, and the 
fair girl that hovered around it, I was about 
to say, were somewhat out of keeping with the 
house. But that would not have been true ; 
for there was nothing. mean, poor, or squalid, 
in the surroundings of the log cabin. It had 
a wild, woodland air—there was as yet noth- 
ing to offend the most wsthetic taste. The 
arrangement of the table was complete—the 
last things set upon it being the delicate pas- 
try and the cut glass bowl of raspberries, pow- 
dered with sugar. But alas! there was no 
eream or butter; and this was Rosalie’s sole 
regret, as she or a pleased glance at the 
whole effect, and then’ went to each window, 
and put aside the muslin curtains, to let in the 
evening breeze, and the green woodland pros- 
t. As she turned from the window, she 


path down into the dingle 


was startled by a thump upon the floor, and 
an exclamation of— 

“ There! she sent you these! And I wonder 
why you couldn’t o’ comed arter them your- 
self!” And with astonishment Rosalie saw 
standing in the room a large, fair-complexion- 
ed, middle-aged man, clothed in coarse blue 
linen jacket and trowsers, with a waiter’s 
white a tied before him. He had just 
thumped upon the floor a large basket, filled 
with vegetables. He still held in his hand a tin 
pail, with a tin pan covered upon the top of it. 

“Who ate you?” imyuired she. 

“ Billy. Here’s the butter. Where am I to 
our the milk?” said the man, lifting the 
ttle pan that contained a pound print, and 
displaying half a gallon of milk in the pail. 

“ Who sent these?” asked Rose, in sur- 


prise. , 
“She! Can’t you empty the milk? I’ve 
got to carry the bucket back.” 
“T am afraid there is some mistake,” said 
Rone, : hesitating. “Who did you say sent 
ou? 
“ Her, I tell you. 
blin’ all day.” 
“ But, my good friend, there is some error— 
these things were not sent to me,” persisted 
Rosalie, looking longingly at the hard, sweet- 
smelling butter, with the milky dew rising on it. 
With no more ado, “Billy” marched up to 
the corner cupboard, seized a knife, passed it 
under the print of butter, and deftly turned the 
print out of the pan into a plate ; next, he took 
up, the and poured the milk intoa pitcher, 
finally he went back and seized his basket, and 
seeing nothing to receive the vegetables, just 
turned it upside down and shook them out up- 
on the floor—and potatoes, cucambers, onion 
tomatoes, etc., rolled in every direction. And 
“ Billy” caught up his empty pan and pail and 
tched — aed the bot. pigher ed the 
atter, with a jerk, upon marched 
out ot the door, euslaiaiageie 
“Now, for the futur’, mind, you must come 
arter ’em every day, yourself—if they’re worth 
havin’ they’re worth comin’ for, an’ I’ve got 
*nough todo for her, ’out trudgin’ over here 
day for you. An’ I told fee I wan’t a: 
to do it, nuther,” &e., &e, &c. 


I can’t stand hert, gab- 
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expressed her fears-that, after all, she 
had no right to them—that they were intend- | th 
) semne one else. Mark reassured her by 
his 
and no other; and that she would find 
ont, the next day, probably, the kind neighbor 
— sent the’ 
and the young 
moon had risen, they crossed the rill and went 
p the hill to enjoy the fine air and the extend- 
view. is 
- And thus closed their first day at the log 
cabin # 


And the next morning Rosalie found out her 
kind neighbors— Mrs. A—— and “Witless 
Will,” or, as he called himself, “ Billy.” 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 
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I am alone and very sad to-night; 
Through all the quiet house no footfall sounds, 
- No tones of-silvery laughter ring, 
No bursts of song from free hearts spring ; 
No busy group of joyous ones surrounds 
Tho cheerless ingle which, ere now so bright, 
Shows mouldering brands, pale coals, and waning light. 
The slender tongues of faintly flickering flame 
Shoot upward for a moment, then slow fade, 
While in the ever-varying light and shade 
Dusk forms move to and fro in masquerade, 
Through all the mazy turns of a strange game, 
Whose labyrinthian windings will not end, 
Till fading darkness and fair dawn beams blend. 
The jargon of brief songs and pleasant words, 
Mingling with the crisp notes of household birds, 
Has passed with daylight, and I list in vain— 
Its cadence will not stir the air‘again. 
Mute is each ivory key, 
Whence trickled out the liquid gems of sound, 
As skillful rose- 
With sweep maj 
Waking to life the slumbrous melody. 
My strained ear wearies of this sickening hush ; 
My heart's slow beating, and the mufiled rush 
Of the warm current throbbing through each vein, 
Tokens of life within—e’en these bring pain. 
Why do I linger in this solemn gloom? 
Fade from my, aching eyes, thou twilight room ; 
Spread o’er me, angel Memory, thy white wings, 
And cheer me with bright dreams of happier things. 
Let me loop back the curtaining veil of years— 
Tis light seems wrought with smiles, its dark with 
tears— 
And gaze through the dim aisles, with memories rife, 
Dowh to the fresh-oped portals of my life. 
Oh! brighter than the poet’s blissful dream, 
Tho joys that draped those fleeting hours seem. 
A young enthusiast then, I loved the Earth, 
And deemed its fairest spot my place of birth. 
I worshipped flowers upon their fragile stems, 
And valued dew-drops more than precious gems; 
The rill a river seemed to my pleased eyes, 
And mountains met the overarching skies ; 
No skillful music, planned with tedious care, 
Could with the songs of wilding birds compare. 
How do they rise before me, those quaint plays, 
And simple pleasures of my childish days! 
The walks through mystic groves in summer's prime, 
The oft-repeated tales of winter time ; 
The infant school—its hoards of useful lore, 
Its tasks with tireless patience pondered o’er, 
Come thronging by with years so free from pain, 
My spirit yearns to be a child again. 
But gentle memory brings not scenes alone 
To woo me back to the sweet life I knew; 
Loved forms and kindly faces mect my view, 
Remembered eyes look on me, and the tone 
Of each familiar voice comes clear and low, 
Startling my ears with words of long ago. 
Fain would I speak with these dear passing shades, 
Yet as I gaze the dim procession fades ; 
My angel visitant, on wings of light, 
Soars far away from my bewildered sight ; 
T am alone once more with the still night. 


Utica, February 1, 1852. 


[FROM PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE—BY PERMISSION. ] 
GENERAL OGLE—A CHARACTER, 
BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


And there was matter in him as well as 
manner. 
sight of a ruling mind. There were none ear- 
lier or more efficient in the support of advance 
movements in State policy, though, from his 
inland and isolated locality, his connection with 
their execution was less conspicuous than that 
of his principal contemporaries. He represent- 
ed a good fiftieth part of the Keystone State 
during that stage of its history which gave it 
its present high position ; and his “aye” “aye” 
upon the journals mark his support of the meas- 
ures which anticipated and insured its prosper- 
reizely; as his “no” “no” bear pine- 
blank against the projects which principle and 
prudence interdicted. 

OF course, the General was a Democrat—a 
Democrat in the best significance of the term— 
for there was breadth and variety enough of 
man in him to fit him for both the service and 
sovereignity of the civil State, and to conciliate 
the duties which he owed to his constituents 
with the claims he held due from them to him- 
self. A true man in himself, he was false in 
none of his relations. He purchased nothing 
by sacrifice of his manliness, and he secured 
nothing by usurpation. If he did not surrender 
the head to the members, nor lag and linger in 
constrained equality with the slow-goers, he 
nevertheless carried the will and conscience of 
the country with him, and represented the peo- 
ple with the strictest Democratic fidelity in the 
public councils. Right well he knew the mind 
of his constituents, for it was his own. 
really governed at home, it was easy for him 
to serve abroad. So, he was neither slave nor 
tyrant, cheat nor tool, but a freeman in & ‘wor- 
thy agency. 
ed that “the elder shall serve the younger,” 
for, in the happy balancings of the thorough 
man, ambition embraces duty, and government 
The representative man covers all 
the space that lies between thrones and things, 
and thus, touching the borders of extremes, he 
is fitted to harmonize all differences of life, for 
all this variety blends into unity in himself. 

The religious sentiment of this man was 
strong and active, under modification of his pe- 
culiar mental constitution. 
incapable of 
been as easy 
like it. Devotion was in him the sympathy of 
sublimity. All the good and truth of being 
was grand to him; and he felt its accordance 
without being overawed by it. The glory in 
his own soul kindled up in the 
Shekinah ; he exulted in it, or, in the language 
of the psalmist, he rejoiced in the law of the 
The absolute wisdom, the unlimited 
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For long after -was out of sight in the | power, the infinite beneficence, lifted him into 
i alie near the retreating sound of | adoration, and he prayed standing, with heart. 
his Full of wonder, Rosalie set | erect. and aspiration towering. practical 
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— in no spirit of fear or selfish hope ; nor, it is but 
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NIGHT MUSINGS. 


MARY ELLA WALKER. 
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is | sensibility to every form of beauty, and his rec- 










enough to reply to the thréat of destruction to 

© Israelites, “ F em, or blot my name 
out of thy book.” Genetal Ogle would not 
stop at that; he would offer an apology for the 
unfortunate multitude at the general ent, 
in the confidence that everything could be sat- 


ds by his own kind 
oO, Bays 
Of his moral conscience, I am safe in saying, 
it was just the balance pf his own impulses 
and opinions. His feelings settled the right 
and wrong of things among themselves, with- 
out any reference to: ved standards. No 
prophet could be more confident of his inspira- 
tion than the General-was of the oracle within 
him, and he was, moreover, not the man to de- 
sire a favor out of rule, to pray, or wish, in 
thought or word, for a personal benefit td soul 
or body, or to fear or evade any legitimate con- 
sequence of his own large liberty ofsoul. The 
accordance of his opinions and practice. with 
the universal law depended, therefore, entirely 
upon the concurrence of his own constitution 
and ipo F “gp much observance he 
frankly gave, e offered tfvtip-service, an: 
. is was @ lofty love 
of right, a quick and deep apprehension of the 
divine order, and a bold acceptance of the in- 
most truth of things. For the rest—the appli- 
cation of principles to conduct, in the regula- 
tion of his social life, he held his impulses ful- 
ly capable and most worthy to direct him, and 
all in the most confident reliance upon the per- 
fect understanding s@bsisting between himself 
and the Supreme Authority. 
I must insist again that he was religious, 
true, and noble ;* yet, it must be admitted, in 
such wise as allowed much in him incompati- 
bie. with received rules, and perchance, with 
the absolute right, too; for in a character 
where the natural constitution is everything, 
whenever the balance breaks, the most start- 
ling incongruities will result. Where the 
standard of faith and practice is a prescribed 
one, resting on its proper authority, in all exi- 
gencies and disturbances, the man still gravi- 
tates toward the point which is the fixed cen- 
tre of his homage; but where liberty is law, 
and the life is all spontaneous, in the confusion 
of accident and misadventure the direction is 
apt to be assumed by the boldest sentiment and 
strongest feeling, as provisional governments 
arise in insurrections, and, like them, the de- 
cision is likely to be ruled by the dominant in- 
terest of the hour. The individual is best as- 
serted and shows most nobly in such case, but 
is liable to work most widely out of the gener- 
al harmony, and to shake the authority of 
creeds and precedents by his aberrations. 
The General, I need hardly say, was no hyp- 
ocrite or juggler in casuistry; for the incon- 
gruities and inexplicable things that puzzled 
every-day orderly people were true enough 
things to him, though false to them and to the 
general rule, too; butit is strictly just to say, in 
mitigation of the blame which they encounter- 
ed and the mischief which they worked, that 
they were never perpetrated in wantonness or 
selfishness, but to attain such ends as were 
likely enough to justify themselves when they 
were attained. In such minds, efficiency and 
the necessity of the case override formal sys- 
tems, and the rule bends to the purpose ; that 
purpose having first secured their approbation 
for the highest reasons. They are dhe break- 
ers but never despisers of the “higher law,” 
and if they leave the open pathway of the ab- 
stract right by any constrained indirection, 
they will recover it again if itcan any way 
lead them to their end. The best of Israel's 
kings was found unfit to build the temple. The 
great passions of great natures burst out into 
great crimes. Little men cannot judge them. 
They neither prove corruption nor authorize 
imitation in petty villanies. The midnight in- 
cendiary cannot justify himself by the devesta- 
tion of a flash of lightening, and philosoph 
reverently hesitates to impeach the power with 
the mischief which it works. 
As an example of the General’s mode of 
reasoning, and the morale of his logic, he shall 
answer in his own style. Suppose an Indian 
war to be the subject ; its providential results, 
rather than its justice, being its warranty, 
“Percizely,” he would say; “you mustn’t 
look at’a great national movement the way a 
magpie squints into a marrow-bone; history 
isn’t written with the point of a pin. The Ca- 
naanites were the Indians of the Holy Land, 
and when the cup of their iniquities was full, 
and the Cavaliers and Puritans of that day 
wanted room, and had the better right of bet- 
ter men to fill it, Jehovah told them pine-blank 
to oust the lounging varlets. Ye see, the Lord 
of the vineyard cannot tolerate mere cumber- 
ers of the ground. The Copperheads take u 
more room than the rest of the world can af- 
ford them! They are, in fact, the greatest 
land monopolists in the universe, and the most 
worthless squabs at that; so, the fine fellows 
must either go to work when the time comes, 
or else pull up stakes and put out for the Rock 
Mountains, or’ for Kingdom come. The eart 
must be farmed, not foraged, by man; and the 
vagabonds that have neither forts nor fences 
must give it up; their case is past praying for; 
burnt brandy wouldn’t save them. Besides, a 
new world was wanted for the new system— 
Democracy required a fresh soil, a wide field, 
and a clean sweep, to set up with; and this 
was just the continent fit fur the use, percize- 
ly!” $ 
y With him, a policy depended upon its wis- 
dom and fitness ; not, however, always the wis- 
dom and fitness of first principles, unless. they 
would work kindly for his usee, but the wisdom 
and fitness of the end in contemplation, and a 
strict observance of all the equities which, in 
the circumstances, it was possible to preserve. 
That which seemed to him the necessity of the 
time, got credit for being the duty of the time; 
and he did it, running the hell-gate of expedi- 
ency as safely as any other navigator of that 
dangerous passage, for he mixed up no mean 
or personal ends with the motives of his con- 
duct, and, especially to the credit of his integ- 
rity, he never mouthed and mumbled the max- 
ims of morals and religion while dispensing 
with their acknowledged obligations. What he 
did, he believed in. He wasnever caught dodg- 
ing under the doctrine of human depravity and 
necessary imperfection, when he was engaged 
in his greatest undertakings. He verily be- 
lieved that the best thing that could be done, 
in the circumstances, was right before heaven 
and earth, and, being so, he had no apology to 
make, but did whatsoever his hand found to do, 
with all his might. His was not the expediency 
of a narrow mind or a beggarly soul; and he 
was not a time-server, but a politician—a prac- 
tical man—the man of his own day; not be 
hind it, but enough before to advance it; not 
so much so, however, a8 to be its prophet only, 
but such a combination of speculation and ex- 
perience as meets in a prophet- king—the hero 
of his own age, though a questionable one to 
the age that Hollows, if it but proves as much 
better than his own as he would have it to be. 
Of course, in some of the exigencies of his 
life, the rule got rather accommodating appli- 
cation to circumstances; but these were only 
the variations of the needle, which left its 
larity unaffected and available when the dis- 
turbing causa was removed. He was no« 
tion to the “No man liveth and sinneth 
not,” but his errors were those of a brave and 
candid heart. * : % 
The General’s affections were quick, strong, 
and constant; his fri generous and en- 
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tiously at the same time. The manners of his 
constituency were robust aud blunt, and great 
delicacy in his conduct towards them would 
have missed its aim, and he had no idea of 
reserve toward those who would bear the open 
utterance of e 
It was, accordingly, not at all unusual, nor very 
outrageous either, to find him enacting his be- 
nevolences in the public streets, nor, indeed, 
was it quite out of the way for him to rehearse 
them to the ungrateful and ptuous, for 
their benefit and his own honor. In the centre 
square of the county town on a public day, 
with a crowd of the country people around him, 
he has been heard to say, more than once, in 
his loudest tones—“I’m the father of the coun- 
ty. For forty years I have done all its think- 
ing, and managéd all its business. I projected 
your public road every great im 

ment in the policy of the community. T have 
made you happy at home and respected abroad. 
I know every man of you, from the acorn up to 
the scrubs that yeare. I know more law than 
your lawyers, and more divinity than your 
preachers. I can teach your merchants in their 
own business; and there isn’t one in a dozen of 
you that doesn’t owe your good luck to my ad- 
vice, and your misfortunes to neglecting it. I 
am the oldest Major General in the United 
States, except General Jackson. I want noth- 
ing from you—I belong to myself, but I want 
you to know what is for your own good, per- 
cizely.” 

In public debate and conversation, he was 
remarkable for tact, blunt wit, and effective 
eloquence ; besides, he had a voice and manner 
of declamation which insured the reception of 
anything that he uttered. Not a man ina 
million has equal command of the nerves of his 
auditors, Think towards him as they might, 
they were obliged to think with him, and they 
were richly repaid for such submission by the 
temporary levelness of apprehension into which 
they were lifted by the casualcommunion. He 
was felt like magnetism while he stood near, 
and, when he left, men looked at each other to 
recover themselves, and did or said something 
not true, to assert their independence of him. 
His catch-words, and a lavgh at his egotism, 
or an avenging thrust at his felt superiority, 
usually did the duty of saving appearances; 
but the consciousness nevertheless clung, and 
the effect remained. He did not hold his posi- 
tion in men’s opinions on the terms that dema- 
gogues maintain their reputation With vulgar 
fools. He practiced no compliances, and flat- 
tered nobody. He was too strong, too honest, 
as well as too proud and unselfish, for the little 
arts of little men, 

His was a frank, confident style of eloquence, 
which had much more of the tone of authority 
than of appeal init. It was intended to im- 
part his own convictions in the directest way. 
The array of his argument was without any 
special adjustment to, or recognition of, adverse 
opinions; and he was much less given to that 
style of discussion which exhausts the subject, 
than to that other style which uses up the ad- 
versary. . He had a close, strong grip of his 
conclusions; there was nothing wanting in the 
assurance with which he gave out his oracles, 
and usually nothing lacking in the acceptance 
they secured. He never knew the embarrass- 
ment of a doubt, and he never showed its hesi- 
tation. He wasn’t loaded, squib fashion, with 
alternate wads of wet and dry powder. When 
he exploded an opinion, it had the clear, com- 
pact, metallic ring of a-straight-cut rifle crack, 
and, hit or miss, it was not safe to stand within 
his range. 


or it may have been his large experience, th 
taught him the common impertinency of de- 
bate, and led him to prefer the method of de- 
cision. However that may be, and however 
arrogant it may seem in the telling, it was not 
very much s0 in the act and fact. His auditors 
did not feel that they were slavishly surrender- 
ing their own judgment, but, rather, that the 
had never seen the subject in that light, or felt 
it with the same force before, He never argued 
that a thing is so and so, because something 
else is 80 on s0, which, in its turn, rests upon 
something beyond, which is so and so; but 
that it is so, percizely, because it cannot be any 
other way; and so his argument stood, like a 
house upon its own foundation, instead of a 
crazy hut, leaning every way upon props, rea- 
sonably strong, perhaps, but unreasonably nu- 
merous. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION, 


The Free Democracy of this State met at 
Madigon, June 8th. James Densmore was 
chosen temporary Chairman. Fifteen counties 
were represented. The following persons were 
elected permanent officers, viz: 

President—Jonathan Dougherty. 

Vice Presidents—C. Clement, E, D. Holton, 
I. W. Seaver, A. Wilcox. 

Secretaries—Joseph Baker, J, A. Smith, By} 
ron Paine. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


Resolved, That the Free Democracy of Wis- 
consin, in State Convention assembled, re-affirm 
the principles adopted by the National Free 
Democratic Convention at Pittsburgh, in Au- 
gust, 1852, and by the Free Democratic Con- 
vention of this State in January, 1853. 

The platform of principles and measures 
adopted at the State Convention referred to in 
the report, was then read by Mr. Booth, and 
the report of the Committee was, on motion, 
accepted and adopted. 

On motion, an informal ballot. for Governor 
was taken, which resulted as follows: 62 votes 
in all, of which Charles Durkee received 29, 
E. D. Holton 29, scattering 4. 

A second informal baliot was then taken, 
with the following result: Charles Durkee 31, 
E. D. Holton 31. 

Oa motion of Mr. Densmore, E. D. Holton 
was then unanimously nominated as the can- 
didate for Governor, aiter which he arose and 
made a few cheering and encouraging remarks, 
saying that he would be glad, personally, to 
decline, but he believed it to be the duty of 
every member of the party, whenever his name 
or services were required by the party, to allow 
his name to be used, and willingly render his 
services. He should, therefore, accept the nom- 
ination, and do what he could for the success 
of our principles and our he 

Jonathan Dougherty was then unanimously 
nominated by acclamation as the candidate for 
Lieut. Governor. : : 

An informal ballot was then taken for a can- 
didate for Secretary of State, with the follow- 
ing result: C. L. Sholes, 33; J. M. Bur 9; 
8. M. Booth, 1; O. A. Stafford, 8; O. F. Bart- 


mously nominated as the candidate for Secre- 
= of State. 
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‘then, on motion, un ously nominated as 
candidate for proney General. os 
On motion, Samuel D, Hastings, of La Crosse, 
then unanimously nomi as candidate 
for the office of Treasurer. 
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PRAYER. 

Lift up the voice of prayer— 

Prayer for our country—’tis her hour of need ; 

Send forth the signal at it: utmost speed, 
That youth and age and manhood’s prime may plead, 
And God may spare. 


Lift up the voice of prayer, 

The voice of weeping, with a nation’s grief 
Beholding where her chosen free-born chief 
To Freedom’s suppliant guest forbids relief, 
In Freedom’s air. 


Lift up the voice of prayer; 

While warriors arm, and statesmen sternly toil, 
While on the ballot’s oft-contested. soil, 

The right before the might may still recoil— 
Our hope is there. 


Lift. up the voice of prayer, 
Mightier than battles; not the stro one, 
But woman in her still secluded zone, 

And childhood with a glory all its own, 
This triumph share. 


Lift up the voice of prayer ; 

Resist not, chide not, to no human power 
Oppose thine arm, nor yet before it cower, 

If Heaven hath cursed it, brief its passing hour— 
A withered tare. 


Lift up the voice of prayer ; 
God rules the world; His will supreme will move, 
And cause the wrath of man to praise in love; 
In trusting faith, we wait and soar above 
All earthly care. 
M. C. W. 


For the National Era. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 





Not far from my father’s house there lived a 
family of the name of Flagg—well-to-do people 
they were, owning the most land and having 
the finest house in the neighborhood. 
We used to see Mr. Flagg driving in his fine 
carriage towards the city very often, and never 
without going in the house to tell of it, for it 
gave us pleasure to see his shining carriage 
and horses; and sometimes he said some pleas- 
ant thing to us, and this we were sure to re- 
late word for word. 
Julia and John Flagg, of the ages of about 
ten and twelve years, were all the children of 
their parents, and had been so much indulged 
and petted they were a good deal spoiled. But 
of this by and by. One mornimg in the spring, 
as we were trimming the lilacs in the front 
ard, we saw the white faces of Mr. Flagg’s 
ay horses coming over the hill. We left our 
work, and went nearer the gate to weed the 
inks, so that we might eee and speak with 
fim, He drove more slowly than was his cus- 
tom, and passed by without once looking to- 
ward us. Mrs. Flagg sat beside him, wearing 
a black silk gown and a long crape veil. 
We wondered a great deal about where they 
were going, and why Mrs. Flagg wore the 
black veil; but after all the marvelling we 
were none the wiser; and after a while in 
trimming the lilacs and straightening the sod 
in the edges of the walks, we forgot all about 
them. But at sunset, when we came out with 
our watering-pots to freshen the pinks we had 
that morning transplanted, we again saw the 
white faces of the well-known bay horses com- 
ne the clover-field at a brisk trot, 

r. Flagg bowed to us this time, rather sol- 
emuly we thought, and Mre. Flagg had put by 
ner black veil, and, with very red eyes, pointed 
to us, while she spoke to a little boy sitting be- 


was not John Fiagg, we were sure; and we 
were almost sure that he had not been in the 
carriage in the morning; so we fell to guessing, 
and at last concluded that he was some poor 
boy whom they had overtaken and asked to 
ride. 
A day or two after this, however, as we were 
going to the woods for wild flowers to adorn 
the door-yard, we saw John Flagg and another 
boy cutting corn-stocks in the field that adjoined 
ours; or rather, John Flagg was sitting on the 
fence and the other boy was cutting the corn- 
stalks. All about the woods we went, digging 
up the wild flowers—spotted adder’s tongue, 
and blue and white and yellow violets, and 
urple and striped-leaved plants, of which we 
— not the names. At last, our baskets 
were full, and our hands too; afid under the 
noonday sun we went homeward—not forget- 
ting to look into Mr. Flagg’s fields again. The 
strange boy was still at work, and we could 
see that he wore no shoes, and that in all re- 
spects he was shabbily dressed. 

John was nowhere to be seen, nor were we 
for all our observations any the wiser, but we 
were shortly to learn something of the lad that 
would add to the interest we already felt in 
him. As we were planting our flowers along 
the front walk, and asking each other whether 
it were likely they would ever grow—for the 
stocks were wilted, and the wild leaves that had 
been used to the deep shade hung limber and 
lifeless—our attention was suddenly arrested 
by the clicking of the gate-latch, and, looking 
up, we saw Aunt Caty Martin coming in. We 
were delighted, and didn’t care much whether 
our flowers grew or not, for it was not often 
that visiters came to our house, and, of all that 
did come, we liked Aunt Caty best. And here 
I may as well say that she was not our aunt at 
all, nor any relation of ours that I know of; we 
called her aunt, because she had taught us to 
do so, and because we liked her @ well as if 
she had been our aunt. It was scarcely one 
o’clock ; but we were not fashionable folks in 
our neighborhood, and it was not at all uncom- 
mon for visiters to come at that early hour: so, 
as I said, we forgot our flowe d ran. to 
open the gate and to assist her to carry her 
work into the house, for she had brought noth- 
ing less than a little wheel, and two or three 
knots of flax to be spun during the afternoon. 

Leaving you to imagine the ceremony of her 
getting into the house—of getting off her black 
silk shawl and black straw bonnet, winding 
the distaff with flax and getting to work on 
the north porch—I will say something about 
who she was and where she lived—make you 
acquainted with her, as it were. 

She was a widow lady who had emigrated 
from one of the Northern States to our neigh- 
borhood, in its first settlement, her. husband 
having died and left her nothing but an old 
horse and a cow, a few poor articles of house- 
hold furniture, and three helpless children. It 
was rumored about that she was none the 
worse off for his death—that he drank up every- 
thing he could get, and always had a jug full 
of whiskey, whether his wife had any tea or 
not. I know not how true this may be; but I 


It may have been his own innate nee, alas her, who peered at us very curiously. It 
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and move where land wis chins or; aad this 
was why she made the venduc, al y she sold 
all bot the coffee-pot and the few dishes, and 


A. of hers, whose wife was sickly, 
was goit move to the West, where it was 
said the corm grew 89 high that the farmers 
had to have ladders to gather it—that custard: 
ree bashes, and that when the wheat was 
Pp whe the loayes of bread -grew of them 
selves. aaa : 

Aunt Caty didn’t believe all this, but she did 
believe that the land was richer and cheaper 
than where ‘she then lived, and that by hard 
work and economy she might hope to earn 
home in the strange country. 

She might assist the neighbor who was going 
West, inasmuch as his wite was sickly and not 
able to sit up all the time ; she would therefore 
lend her horse, and do the cooking and take 
care of the sick woman, who had not. much 
heart to go to the new country, when she pari 
of the tim had to lie on the bed in the wagon. 
She never lived to get to her new home, I have 









heard-Aunt.Caty say; but one night, in the 
midst of: hick woods, afar from her living 
friends and the graves of her fathers, died, and 


was the next day buried beneath an old ma- 
jestic oak. 

Coming from Massachusetts or New Jercey 
to Ohio, in those days, was no pleasuro trip 
and where there are towns and cities and vil- 
lages now, it was all one dense wilderness: 
and, instead of railroads and turnpikes, there 
was but a faint track through the bushes, and 
around the logs, and up and down the steep 
hills; and days and days the traveller passed 
no clearing and no settler’s cabin. 

_ Many a time, when some one was complain- 
ing of hardships, I have heard Aunt Caty say 
they didn’t know anything about it ; and then 
she would tell what she had seen and known 
and, amongst other hardships, she always rec- 
koned the journey to the West. But, even in 
relating the trials of that hard time, she always 
ee to throw in some light, and when she 
had told how her shoes failed and her feet blis- 
tered with walking, and how the coffee and the 
ham ud the sugar gave out, one by one, she 
would say it was not so bad after all : and if it 
had not been for all these things, and if the 
woman had not been sick, and if her horse had 
not worn down, and if the wolves had not 
howled so at night, they might have had a 
pretty good time. 

Many a time we have held our breath to 
listen when she told of how an Indian came to 
their camp one night and stole her red woolen 
shawl, that was spread over the three sleeping 
children, and that she saw him by the log-heap 
fire and was afraid to speak, though she was 
wide awake. We could hardly believe that 
Aunt Caty had ever been afraid of anything, 
for she was a woman of great courage and 
energy of character. 

The house was almost in sight of ours. 
though Mr. Flagg’s great house and farm 
were between hers and ours, for 1 come back 
now to the time when she made the visit which 
I mentioned some time ago. 

Her prosperity had been equal to her expec- 
tations; and in the course of years she had 
bought and paid for twenty acres of land; add- 
ed to the cabin which she built at firet, a front 
room, with a chamber above where slept her 
daughter Nancy, the other two being married. 
She had also obtained four good cows, and own- 
ed a flock of ten or a dozen sheep, and more 
turkeys and geese and chickens than we could 
count. . Her old horse that she brought to the 
country with her was long since dead, and aunt 
Caty had not found occasion to supply his 
place, as she said everybody was willing to 
help her when she helped -hersolf;-and ‘any 
ncighbor was ready to carry her bag of wheat 
to mill, and when she wanted to go to town— 
why, she could ride with Mr. Fiagg’s man, Bil- 
ly, just as well as not. 

Almost everybody, indeed, felt indebted to 
her for somite good turn or other, and was glad 
of the opportunity to serve her. 

But when all aunt Caty’s good qualities were 
told, and amongst them was her kindness in 
times of sickness and death, folks said it was 
a pity that she would talk so much. I suspect 
now they meant that she said things sometimes 
which she had better not have said. 

She was well acquainted with the doings of 
all the people in the neighborhood ; no one was 
ailing but that aunt Caty was sent for, and no 
one got a new dress*but that Nancy helped to 
make it, and no marriage took place but that 
aunt Caty and Nancy got the supper, and 
knew the color and the cost of the bridal dress 
first of all. 

It was very hard to know any news and not 
tell aunt Caty of it, it did her eo much good 
If Mr. Brown had sold his spotted cow, and 
bought a red one instead, it was something to 
tell her, and she would amuse herself and you 
for an hour in speculating upon it. In the first 
place, what the spotted cow’s faults could have 
been, whether she was getting old, or whether 
she went dry toc long. or whether she made 
white butter or tvo little of it, or whether he 
had got a little more than she worth, and could 
buy the red one for a little less than she waa 
worth, and soon. Then she would suggest rem- 
edies for all the imaginary faults—if she went 
dry too long he should have sfr7pt and stript the 
last drop, if she made white butter he should 
have fed her yellow meal, and if she sucked 
herself he might have tied a thorn on her.nose ; 
but after all, she would say in conclusion, she 
supposed Mr. Brown knew his own business. 
Aunt Caty liked to talk, and must talk of what 
she knew; and as she knew more about her 
neighbors than she did of the affairs of nations, 
they interested her more. 

She was not merely an idle gossip, and sel- 
dom found fault with things that were not rea!- 
ly very faulty. 

“When a thing is true, and everybody knows 
it’s true,’ she used to. say, “'whut’s the use of 
everybody pretending to everybody. I, for one 
say what I think.” 

Having asked"if she had come so often as to 
wear out her welcome, (she came about twice 
a year,) aunt Caty set down her little wheel, 
and going to the well, filled the tin-basin with 
fresh water, and hanging her cap on a rose 
bush, washed her face and hands, for she said 
she was as hot as a bake-oven, and felt as if 
she had a bushel of dirt on herself. This done, 
she took off both shoes and stockings, and hav- 
ing hung them over a nail on the poreb, un- 
knotted her flax, and began the afternoon’s 
work; for it was not uncommon for her to 
bring her little wheel with her at the time of 


spinning. 
It was one of aunt Caty’s boasts that she had 
fifty fine linen sheets in the house that she had 


spun with her own hands; and that these had 
ail been made in her new home, for that when 
- igre died pone the last one she had 
‘or the burying. aunt Caty had spun 
for an hour, busily all the tee of the 
new dresses Nancy had been making, and what 
colors they oa Ta how much they cost, and 
of who had made gardens, and of how many 
tows of peas this one had planted, and how 
beds that one had put out, she ark- 
ed I would fill her gourd—for on her dis- 
yg a little yellow gourd, with « 
which she kept filled with 
to moisten her thread and make it 

spin 


smooth. 
When I returned with the gourd of water, 
she was evidently talking on some more inter- 
ing theme than had yet been discussed. 
“ May be it will be so, { don’t know,” she 
ry “but thet Shows ae wouldn’t 
like to have'a boy of mine there, if I was dead.” 

T wanted to kno much what aunt Caty 

wouldn't be so, and where she 
to have a boy of hers if she was 
dead ; ap ween to ask, and so was a 





































































































































































































































































i | stretches a vast valley, the width of which is 
-| estimated at thirty miles, and which reaches 


that we had that day seen him ¢ 
with John, or rather seen John 8 
fence while he cut the stalks. 


[To BE CONTINUED,} 
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A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. 


_ Lonpon, June 10, 1853. 

The Baltic had a pleasant ron from New 
York to Liverpool, of nine days twenty-three 
hours and thirty minutes. We numbered some 
two hundred and thirty-two passengers, or, in- 
cluding captain, officers, and crew, nearly four 
hundred souls. The voyage was without acci- 
dent, or any noteworthy incident, generally 
over a smooth sea, under a clear sky. Some 
were sea-sick for a short time, a few during 
the passage ; but we are inclined to think that 
these, with rare exceptions, suffered in conse- 
quence of their own folly. Our prescription to 
mitigate and abridge, if not prevent, sea-sick- 
ness, would be—eat very moderately and regu- 
larly, at intervals of six or seven hours, confine 
yourself to a few easily digestible articles, avoid 
lunch, haye nothing to do with stimulants, 
keep on deck all day, as near amidships as you 
can get comfortably, and take plenty of exer- 
cise. 

The Baltic is a favorite, and deservedly so. 
She has immense strength of hull; her ma- 
chinery is powerful, and works with admirable 
precision ; she sails beautifully ; the captain 
and officers are careful and watchful ; the crew 
well appointed ; the accommodations are excel- 
lent ; and every possible arrangement, it seems 
to us, has been made to protect life in any 
emergency. We have heard some of our coun- 
trymen at home say, that if ever they went to 


Europe, they would prefer the Cunard line, for 
safcty. This is simply ridiculous. Oar ship- 


builders are behind none in the world, and 
American seamanship has Won renown on 
every sea for skill and daring. We have seen 
a good deal of it; we know what it is; we 
would rather trust ourselves to its keeping 
than even to that of English seamanship. We 
cannot but believe that, as a general rule, 
American captains, with more daring, are no 
less cautious and provident than British, while 
in emergencies requiring instant action, they 
are apt to be more prompt, and ready in re- 
sources. 

The majority of the crew of the Baltic were 
foreigners— chiefly. Irish and English. The 
same remark, we suppose, might be made of 
the crews of American vessels generally. The 
ambition of our countrymen on land is, to be- 
come employers—on sea, to become command- 
ers. Our ships may be manned by foreigners, 
but they are officered by Americans. An 
American sailor will serve before the mast long 
enough to qualify himself for promotion, but 
no longer. 

We were particularly impressed with the 
strict order and quiet discipline aboard the 
Baltic. The captain would give his instructions 
quietly to the officer, the officer just as quietly 
to the crew; the thing ordered would be done 
promptly, without bustle or confusion. We did 
not hear an oath, a sharp word, a boisterous 
tone, in officers or men, during the voyage. 
There was the power of command, without its 
parade. When we add that the table was as 
amply furnished and well served as if the 
steamer had been a first-class hotel, we have 
said all that is necessary in praise of the good 
ship Baltic; and we have said it the more 
cheerfully, for having declined to take any 
part in a meeting of the passengers, aalled on 
the eve of our arrival at Liverpool, to pass 
resolutions comp*imentary to the captain and 
his officers. That meeting, we are glad to say, 
was a failure. The practice of conferring sig- 
nal honors for the simple discharge of duty on 
ordinary occasions, is absurd. The collector 
of a port, or the head of @ bureau, on retiring 

from office, is rewarded with a service of plate, 
or a dinner, or a imentary letter—and 
for what? Because. he. has not violated his 
oath of office, and has acted like a gentlemar'! 
Signal servyiees may deserve signal rewards ; 
extraordinary performances, extraordinary 
commendation ; but honesty, fidelity, kindness, 
and courtesy, are every-day duties, and he who 
practices them is always receiving his reward. 
The annoyances of the custom-house, we 
presume, are somewhat magnified by travel- 
lers. The officers were prompt and polite, i in 
our case. We simply opened our trunks and 
shut them ; they did expend @ minute in exami- 















westerly to the feet of the Black Hills, a dis- 
tance of nearly ninety miles. He looks out 
upon a dreary waste, scantily clothed with 
grass, and rough and ridgy with tall, irregu- 
lar, prismatic, and columnar masses of rock, 
rising, splintered and abraded, into every con- 
ceivable form, to the height of from one to two 
hundred feet. 

It is as if, in some great convulsion of Na- 
ture, this vast and dismal tract had suddenly 
sunk from the great prairie level, leaving its 
bony articulations of rock standing thickly 
over it, like the ribs of some gigantic skeleton, 
from which the flésh had fallen. 

Seen in the distance, these rocky piles, so 
tall, so vast, so multitudinous, intersected by 
labyrinthine passages, their turreted walls, 
truncated pyramids, and sharp, clustering 
spires, rising into light from the black masses 
of their shadows, assume the appearance of ar- 
tificial structures—a wild night-mare dream of 
Cyclopean architecture—flanking buttress and 
lofty arch, shaft, colonnade, and spire—the 
Petrea of the Western wilderness—a silent city 
of the dead—stretching out to the horizon’s line 
on the right hand and on the left, and west- 
wardly in endless succession of towers and 
mural escarpments, to the grim background of 
the Black Mountains—a scene to remind one 
of the ruinous stony halls of Istakar, through 
the portals of which the mad Caliph in Vathek 
sought the presence of the infernal deities. 
“So thickly,” says the geological surveyor 
of this wonderful tract, in his report to Con- 
gress, “are these natural towers studded over 
this extraordinary region, that the traveller 
threads his way through deep, intricate passa- 
ges, not unlike some quaint old town of the 
European continent. 

“One might almost imagine oneself ap- 
proaching some magnificent city of the dead, 
where the labor and genius of forgotten na- 
tions had left behind them a multitude of 
monuments of their art and skill. 

“On descending from tho heights, however, 
and proceeding to thread this vast labyrinth 
and inspect in detail its deep, intricate recess- 
es, the realities of the scene soon dissipate the 
illusions of distance. The castellated forms 
which fancy had conjured up vanish, and 
around one, on every side, is bleak and barren 
desolation.’ 

The whole region is, in fact, one of savage 
and irremediable desolation. The curse of 
sterility broods over it—treeless and pathless— 
a maze of innamerable defiles, choked with de- 
bris, and overhung with ash-colored walls of 
rock. 

For the geologist, however, this melancholy 
tract has no lack of interest. It is rich in 
fossil remains of animal races long extinct, 
aud heretofore unknown. Grim secrets of an 
early world, unshapely and monstrous forms 
of rudimental life, present themselves in so 
localities, at every turn. The enormous Palo- 
cotherium, which formed a connecting link 
between the tapir and the rhinoceros, the horse 
and the hog—one specimen of which measured 
five feet along the range of its teeth—the Ar- 
chiotherium, uniting in itself the characters of 
the pachyderous, plantigrades, and the digiti- 
grades, foreshadowing in its singular combi- 
nation the hog, the bear, and the cat—the 
small rhinoceros Nebrascensis, bearing a 
marked resemblance to the living babyrousa 
and peccary, together with many other remark- 
able and novel varieties of animal life, roamed 
over these lands at a period so remote that the 
mind staggers under the effort of computa- 
tion. Geology ascribes the date of their ex- 
istence to a time when, of all which now con- 
stitutes Europe and Asia, only a few scattered 
islands, slowly rising from a wide waste of 
ocean, were visible; when Mount Atna and 
‘and the plateau of Sicily were still deep under 
the tertiary Mediterranean sea; when the Alps 
and the great sub-Himmalayan range of North- 
ern India were yet unformed; when, on this 
continent, the now far inland mountain chains 
were the seaboard of the Atlantic, whose 
waves washed the great Mississippi valley, and 
beat against the bluffs of Vicksburg. These 
fossil deposites are exciting a great degree of 
interest in the scientific world; and already, 
during the present season, three expeditions, 
one of them composed of European savgns, 
have left St. Louis, to renew the investigation 
of their mysteries, and decipher their marvel- 
lous r f the history of our planet. 

The Mauvaises Terres, notwithstanding their 
great extent, occupy in reality but a small por- 
tion of the beautiful Territory of Nebraska. 
Close arougid their waste and desolation, 

“ Spreading between the streams are the wondrous 

beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in maces and 
shadow, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 

Over them wander the ittraterherds, and the elk, and 
the roe-buek, 

Over them wander the wolves and the herdssof rider- 
less horses, 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
of travel. 

And over all is the sky, the clear crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above 
them.” ‘ 

The promise which this country holds out 
to the emigrant is, it must be owned, greatly 
abated by the proceedings of the late session 
of Congress on the bill for its organization as a 
Territory of the United States. That bill was 
rejected in the Senate, after a brief debate, 
disclosing the settled hostility of the Southern 
members to any increase of free territory. The 































| delegate of the Nebraska settlers was told by. 
» of these gentlemen, that he had “rather 


the whole Territory sunk to hell than or- 
ed as free soil.” There is reason to be- 


ites Dalek shen away from its sisterhood of 
Freedom, and added to the Mavvarses Terres | 
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“These two are the greatest men of Europe now. 
_Twmovore PARKER. 
Hail! hero-martyrs of Humanity ! 
Twin stars upon the sky of Europe’s night ! 
Bright heralds of the broad, advancing light— 
The surging glory of the coming day ! 
Pale, midnight watchers for the coming gray— 
High prophets of an age which knows ye not, 
T call ye blessed in your scandaled lot, 
For Truth and Fame immortal point your way ! 
O God! thy anointed,* these, preserve, we pray! 
To save that Fatherland they love so well 
From the foul thraldom of despotic sway— 


Then bid the shouting land its tumults cease, 


And wreathe its heroes’ brows, its harvests reap, in 


peace! 





often blasphemously sty] 
How much more appro 
apostles of Liberty ? 


‘the Lord’s anointed.’ 





REWARDED ACCORDING TO THEIR WORKS; 
WITH AN ELEGY. 


however, and to purpose. 


ecutive is semi-officially explained thus: 


turned to its support, and did good service in 


victory was obtained; and it was wise to give 
them all a fair chance to stand by the platform 


eit; 
of | 


Till Freedom’s olarion, triumph-note shall swell— 


* Crowned heads, the o ressors of their race, are 


the designation to the 


The Southern Whig papers have been zeal- 
ously occupying themselves for some weeks in 
getting up lists and writing brief political biog- 
raphies of such of the Barnburners of 1848 as 
have received appointments to office under the 
Pierce Administration. The feeling with which 
this is done is obvious enough; but to what 
end, in which they have any party interest, we 
do not perceive, unless it be merely to keep 
themselves in material for growling, and under 
the patriotic delusion that they are doing some- 
thing for the country by the mere fact of op- 
posing the Democratic party. The Democratic 
organs, firgt and second fiddles, drums, and 
jewsharps, are attending to the complaint, 


The policy of these appointments by the Ex- 
Gen. 
Pierce has certain great national principles to 
maintain, and certain party pledges to redeem, 
which make it imperative on him to pursue a 
course by which every element of strength may 
be saved to the party. The factions, which 
for some years before had kept the party at 
variance, in the last Presidential campaign re- 


the field, by which that great and crowning 
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for them, and for that place where there is. no 
reformation possible. We have fed upon the 
crumbs that fell from your table, and owe you 
something for a few helpful licke, and would | 
willingly dip the tips of our fingers in water to 
cool your lips when you get into torment, but 
for the width of the gulf. Prayers for the dead 
don’t reach beyond purgatory. We must hide 
our grief in our own heart, for it is not lawful 
to send our good wishes all the way after you. 
You have become National Democrats, and, 
“to give the deyil his due,” we consent and 
submit, but our humanity shudders at those 
fierce extremes of heat and cold that are in re- 
serve for you. 

And now, that our sympathies are flowing 
freely, where is our old friend, Tom Corwin, of 
glorious memory? -The last thing we recollect 
of him, personally, happened in the Western 
Reserve, in 1840—a long time ago! That day 
he performed’ One of the most capital dodges 
that we have seén done ¢ven on the Western 
stump. There were a few Abolitionists among 
the twenty thousand auditors that he was pley- 
ing upon for his own and General Harrison’s 
election; but they wanted to vote for Old Tip 
anyhow, and, as they say in Penngylvania, “nevy- 
er let on” about his préslavery votes, duly re- 
cordedin the Abolition almanac of the day. The 
Locos, however, were well-posted up about it, 
and if they could only get the Governor to say 
something about it, one way or the other, they 
had something to make by it. For, if he came 
out flat-footed against the Abolitionists, he 
would lose them; and if he pleased them, he 
must offend hosts of “good Whigs and true.” 
“Tom”—that is, the Honorable Thomas Cor- 
win—had just made an effective pause in his ora- 
tory, and was taking a drink, when a frosty- 
faced, slab-sided Locofoco, six feet and an in- 
definite number of inches high, rose about the 
middle of the mass, and stretching himself up 
like a jack-screw, letting out one joint of his 
back bone after another, until he stood a head 
and shoulders above the crowd, cried out in a 
voice that might split a gum stump, “ What do 
you say to Abolition?”” Tom—his name was 
in such constant use that it had to be shorten- 
ed for convenience—Tom, taken all aback, and 
not a loop-hole left for escape, looked around 
for a moment in honest distress, which served 
better than acting it for his purpose, and letting 
it first take effect, put on the roguery required, 
and, when every eye was blazing on him, and 
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hereafter, as zealously as they adhered to it 


during the canvass, for they will be wanted in 


effect. 


the best, when it would take. 


ocrat, of New York. 


“Says the spider to the fly” in the net— 


foot of Free-Soilism is, we believe, a fixed fact. 


in t 


and contempt of the people. 


ment patronage unfairly and falsely obtained. 


itself on a gallows of its own cunning device. 


falls. And it will most surely . fall. 


wheat. 


ain obtain more than a temporary resting- 
ae within its borders.” 


are to be found by logical inference in the fol 


Address, and all that they allude to in the Ba] 
timore Platform : 


is recognised by the Constitution. 


that it stands 


to efficient remedies to enforce the constitution 
al provisions. I hold that the laws of 1850, com 
monl 


carried into effect. 
“T believe that the constituted authorities o 


this Republic, are bound to ng a the rights 

ey would view 
any other legal and cnostitationel right; and 
that. the laws to enforce them should be re- 


of the South in this respect, as t 


spected and obeyed, not with a reluctance en 
couraged by abstract opinion as to their pro 


riety in a different state of society, but cheer- 
Fall, ully, and according to the decisions of the tri- 


bunal to which their exposition belongs.” 
The way of transgressors is hard enough, bu 


under the Pierce dynasty it is nothing to the 
way the prodigal sons are to be served after 
they have tasted of the fatted calf, dressed to 
welcome their return. To our taste, the husks 
of the third party had a better relish and a 
pleasanter digestion. The elder brethren who 
never left the household are evidently the chief | w’ 
cooks of the entertainment, and serve it with- 


out grace. 





“ay 


all their force before long. Besides, one of the 
ways of killing a dog is choking him with but- 
ter, but if the Barnburners shall in any event 
prove refractory, the sting of their resistance 
will be plucked out by leaving them no hold 
upon popular sympathy.. They will then not 
have been driven away from the support of the 
intended movements of the Administration, and 
compelled to array themselves with the enemy ; 
and if they turn out tender of conscience again, 
or recreant to their contract duty, the brand- 
ing iron of the Government will throw a blush 
around the burn, which will color the appeal 
they may make to public judgment, in euch 
fashion as will check the display or destroy its 


The English Government used to have three 
ways for disposing of Irish patriote—hanging, 
exiling, and promotion—the latter decidedly 
The after.man- 
agement of the reclaimed strays is well put in 
the following extract from the National Dem- 
It fairly exhibits the pro- 
bation to which the repentant sinners are put. 


“The removal of all who show the cloven 


And if they cunningly hold still for the sake of 
keeping the spoils, then the faction is deprived 
of many of its leaders, and we shall have the 
lau hable sight of the body and tail of a party 

the field without its head. Thosp Free-Soil- 
ers who have sought and obtained office under 
this Administration, have tied their own hands 
and feet, and sealed their own mouths, for four 
years, at any rate. Or, if they break loose 
again, they will be hurled from every post of 
honor, and will become marks for the gibes 
There is not a 
more damning thing to a faction than Govern- 


A powerful faction in this State has tried the 
experiment most thoroughly, and it has hanged 


Like a filthy ape upon a pole, the higher it 
climbs, the worse it will look to the eye of the 
crowd, when the drapery of its false pretences 
Events 
are approaching which will thoroughly test 
men’s principles, and Free-Soilism will be sift- 
ed from this Administration like chaff from the 
The Democratic party is pledged to a 
strong and invincible national course, and sec- 
tional factions, of whatever stripe, will never 


By the way, the “ great national principles to 
‘maintain, and the party pledges to redeem,” 


lowing passages of the President’s Inaugural 


“I believe that involuntary servitude, as it 
exists in different States of this Confederacy, 
I believe 
ike any other admitted right, 
and that the States where it exists are entitled 


called the ‘Compromise measures,’ are 
strictly constitutional, and to be unhesitatingly 


The Hunkers remember 1848, and so do we. 


every heart standing still with expectation, he 
covered his face with both hands, leaving an 
out-look for his eyes between the fingers, and 
in a tone of exquisitely done-up mock embar- 
rassment, cried out, “That’s not a fair question 
to put to a man of my coLor.” ° Tom is doubt- 
less as comely, morally and politically, as the 
curtains of Solomon ; but he is, nevertheless, as 
black, complexionally, as the tents of Kedar. 
The effect was immense, and the impertinence 
of the Democrat was drowned in the explosion 
of applause. 

But what a difference there is between ex- 
ploding a joke in the woods and a bomb-shell 
in the Senate chamber! The last we heard of 
him, after that volcanic eruption, was that he 
ran away to escape from the falling fragments. 
We hope he is not hurt, for there isn’t a better 
agitator alive. From painting rainbows to 
ladling out lava, for mixing logic and laugh- 
ter, fun and philosophy, with effect, he has 
scarcely a match in the Union, however bound- 
ed. Ab, Prince John, and Governor Tom, 
we could better have spared better men, for 
we had plenty of them, and you shan’t want 
an epitaph while word of ours may do you a 
grace. E. 

THE ISSUE. 

“ What is the news to-day?” said a gentle- 
mar toa colored barber, well known in the 
city of Pittsburgh, as he took his seat in the 
chair. “The news are very various, sir; the 
topics are too numerous to mention ; but we 
are the subject.” This was the hubbub of the 
Presidential election of 1844, squeezed into a 
nut-shell. Since that day, Texas has been an- 
nexed ; Mexico partitioned ; California and Ore- 
gon organized and admitted; Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster, canonized ; Europe revolutionized, 
re-conquered, and restorationized ; everything 
at home gloriously compromised, and almost 
every other issue then pending fossilized; but 
the colored man’s answer—we are the subject— 
is.this day more emphatically true than it was 
in the critical day when it was uttered. Pierce 
is elected ; the appointments are made; the old 
party issues are abandoned ; the Whig party 
annihilated, and not a mouse stirring in the 
political household ; but the question of Slavery 
is more rife than ever. The papers of the 
South are loaded down with its burden ; half 
the editorials of the leading journals in this 
interest are occupied with nothing else, and 
the general outcry of all its advocates is like 
that of Napoleon on the morning of the battle 
of Waterloo—Mon Dieu! I have all my bat- 
tles to fight over again! 


One of our exchanges says : “ We have never 
believed that the Slavery question was in any 
other than the morning stage of its discussion ; 
that we have not even seen the end of the be- 
ginning of the agitation.” The editor continues: 
“One after another the bonds which held us 
[the North and South] together, have been giv- 
ing way. The powerful religious sect—the 
Methodists—have separated, the Baptists have 
f| separated ; the’ first numbering upwards of 
4,000,000, the latter near 2,000,000 persons, 
[meaning worshippere.] Nor have the Presby- 
terians been free from disaffection. And the 
- | only cause that can be assigned for the har- 
~ | mony of the others is, difference of church gov- 
ernment. We doubt not that the lay members 
of all the churches are equally estranged in 
t | brotherly love and Christian affection.” 

The Cotton Plant says: “ The great question 
to be met is the abolition of Slavery. Disguise 
it as we may, if is the great political, social, and 
religious idea of the day. It must be met.” To 
this, the Washington Union, the Republic, the 
Richmond and Charleston papers, with the 

whole editorial council of public safety, unani- 
mously agree; and the Memphis Convention 





‘the South. - 





confesses the same sentiment for the merchants 
and planters—the entire cotton oligarchy of: 


From all which we infer that the politics! 
Ndpaiees a 


1 wy tt om hn, i 





as the Bulletin very truly claims to have 

done, turn up their astonished eyes under 

)| their m a ondgelling, and complain, “Am 
Thoy|Ta06 ass, upon which thou hast ridden 


ng tho old grudges to qusrrel about, 
and they are s little slow to perceive that: the 
Prarie berty and. present Free 
Democratic party is.the matter that they have 
se et Se cater et 








any 
quence than now, when it is plainly the conclu- | 
sion of the whole matter, and ean ‘no longer be 
evaded. We are getting ready for you, and 
you may expect Pha d  -ehaions, 1 


—————_s>———_ 


GOV. LOWE AND McOREARY, CHIEF MAGIS- 
TRATE AND ARCH-KIDNAPPER, OF MD. 

In another column we give, from the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, the judgment of the 
representative Pro-Slavery press of Pennsylva- 
nia upon the matter at issue betweetthe two 
Commonwealths, growing out of the well- 
known “Parker Girls” case. For our own 
part, we are not in the humor to expound 
either the law or the gospel of the matter, with 
any view to settle and adjust it according to 
the record, or to resolve all the points which it 
presents as an inter-State constitutional ques- 
tion. We are not shocked at the violation of 
the Fagitive Slave Laws, for we have no re- 
spect for the laws themselves. The editor of 
the Bulletin, having reserved all his indigna- 
tion for the ¢llega/ outrage of the Governor of 
Maryland, may expend there. The miscon- 
duct of McCreary and Lowe are as nothing to 
us, compared to the act of Corgress and of the 
National Executive in the premises; and, ac- 
cordingly, we are no way anxious that the 
“livery of the court of heaven” should be worn 
by the thieves who have stolen it, “without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” Let the 
Devil’s costumiers attend to the form and fash- 
ion of the garb they have made for him. They 
have both the taste and talent for managing 
the decorum to be observed when he goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour. Nothing 
they can do for him hides his naked ugliness 
from our sight, and we care Nothing about the 
logical man-millinery of the matter. 

The recaption of fugitive slaves and the kid- 
napping of freemen—which are alike provided 
for, both by the decision of the Federal Court 
in the Prigg case, and the act of Congress of 
1850—have nothing in them that any villany 
can abuse or exaggerate. Governor Lowe will 
have no difficulty in defending his positions, 
and McCreary no trouble in justifying himself, 
against Governor Bigler’s demands, or any 
other compromiser’s reasoning or conscience: 
Slavery has no foundation in nature, and it 
carries fiothing of the obligation of contract 
between the parties with it. It is virtually a 
state of war between master and slave, however 
disguised ; and every disturbance that arises in 
its operation, simply remits the one to his prim- 
itive right of conquest, and the other to his 
natural right of self-defence. The Christiana 
case turns it inside out, just as the conclusion 
exhibits the premises fully developed. There 
is no truth in it, in root or branch ; its fruit is 
never ripe till it is rotten, and a wholesome 
twig cannot be grafted on its Upas stem. 

Judge Story was a lawyer. In his hands 
the argument issued in the conclusion that the 
second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution, relative to fugitives from service or 
labor, eonfers upon the owner of a fugitive 
slave, by himself or his agent, (and without any 
form of legal process,) to seize and arrest his 
fugitive slave, as property, in any State of the 
Union, taking care to commit no breach of the 
public peace. He decided, also, that “An act 
of Congress respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of their 
masters,” gives a remedy, but does not exhaust 
the remedies which Congress may legislate 
upon the subject. Furthermore he decided 
that no State can pass any law or regulation 
to control, qualify, impede, or postpone, a reme- 
dy enacted by Congress for the delivery of fu- 
gitive slaves to the parties to whom their ser- 
vice or labor is due. 

Put these points together, and it is settled 
that the provision of the Constitution executes 
itself—that Congress may provide any form of 
remedy necessary to its execution—and that 
State laws, whether for the punishment of kid- 
napping, or other purposes, are absolutely nu- 
gatory ; which amounts practically to this: that 
Lowe and McCreary may choose whichever of 
these refuges they please, and there make a 
good defence against all penalties, punishments, 
and requisitions, of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 does not, 
any more than that of 1793, exhaust the reme- 
dies in the power of Congress ; neither does it 
take away the right of recaption under the Con- 
stitution ; and this right of recaption, be it ob- 
served, is legally defined to be “a remedy by 
the mere act of the party injured.” Judge 
Baldwin, in the case of Johnson vs. Tompkins, 
particularly applies it thus: “A citizen of an- 
other State, from whom his slave has abscond- 
ed, may pursue him into Pennsylvania, and 
take him, without a warrant, and use as much 
force as is necessary to carry him back to his 
residence.” 

Now, of what avail is it to charge that Mo- 
Creary did not carry Rachel Parker before a 
Gnited States Commissioner, in Pennsylvania ? 
The act of 1793 was not regarded by the kid- 
napper, nor its provisions ‘respected, in the 
Prigg case, and the decision is just as good for 
an evasion of the act of 1850. This later legis- 
lation does not limit the remedies of the slave 
owner or his agent ; it does not take away his 
right of arrest without warrant, under the Con- 
stitution, according to the Prigg case ; nor has 
Congress provided any punishment for mistakes 
or frauds perpetrated under color of this privi- 
lege of seizure by the master. Moreover, a 
State law against kidnapping is not permitted 
to impede or control the constitutional right. 

We therefore do not see Governor Lowe’s 
embarrassment as the Bulletin does, or as Gov- 
ernor Bigler argues it. And Rachel Parker 
has nothing left her but her action for damages 
against McCreary, or such criminal prosecu- 
tion as Maryland may afford her. 

Only make Slavery and the extradition of 
fugitives legal and right, and nothing that can 
happen in carrying them out runs any risk of 
being wrong. Governor Lowe is under no 
obligation to surrender McCreary, if he is not 
charged with a crime that really is a crime ; 
and kidnapping, according to the Prigg deci- 
sion, seems to be very like the sin against the 

Holy Ghost—an offence for which there is no 
parallel, and for which mercy itself has no 
pardon, but, but, withal, an offence that nobody can 
commit under the present dispensation. = 

We have not quoted of the 
against the arbitrary decision of 


adopting thom ba to treat them with the same 


| 


Executive, with any intention of | ner 


that we bestow upon the law and laws 










ever dase | hs Cas wake thie doy Was I 
ever wont to doso unto thee?” we have noth- 
ing to say but, Lay on, Balaam, the ass knows 
his master’s crib ; why shouldn’t he know his 
owner, toot 

Maryland and Pennsylvania have already 
had some very pleasant little passages. In 1926, 
two Commissioners of the former went to Har- 

risburgh, and, at their request, and after their 
dictation, Pennsylvania passed her act of that 
year, entitled, “An act to prevent kidnapping,” 
which, besides; accommodated the claimants 
with the use and services of the Pennsylvania 
Judiciary for the recovery of their fugitives ; 
upon which amicable adjustment, some of the 
citizens of Maryland went to kidnapping in 
Pennsylvania, and the Supreme Court pro- 
nounced the Iaw—which ought to have had all 
the force of a treaty between the two States— 
unconstitutional. Afterwards, the Quaker State 
plucked up the courage to say she would not 
any way help, if she could in no way control 
or guard the man hunter’s privileges, and de- 
nied the use of her judiciary and jails to her 
amicable sister Commonwealth. But Governor 
Bigler and his party thought something ought 
to be done to save the Union and heal the 
strife; and they not only repealed the clause 
prohibiting the use of their jails, but last win- 
ter invited Maryland to dinner, and “ all went 
merry a8 a marriage bell” at the feast of rec- 
onciliation. For that and all that, Maryland 
takes the first opportunity that offers, to treat 
her submissive friends with well-merited con- 
tempt, and seems to regard the saving of the 
Union of secondary consenvence to the saving 
of McCreary! Very well; Mawwérm in the 
play whines out, “they despises me, and I 
likes to be despised.” Let the Pennsylvania 
Democracy add the philosophy to the mean- 
ness of its type, and the complaint is mended. 

We gxpect Governor Bigler to press his 
proposition on the next Legislature to allow 
the slave traders the right of transit through 
the State for their droves of men, that Mary- 
land may have one more reason and one less 
excuse for her insolence to her sister Common- 
wealth, and that the Union may be saved ever- 
more, E. 





A NAME BESTOWED. 


The terms anti-slavery and pro-slavery have 
generally served the purpose of characterizing 
all the varieties of party and opinion that were 
heretofore at work upon the question, but the 
project for under-working and starving out the 
slave system of the South, by the introduction 
of Chinese coolies into the culture of cotton, at 
6d. a day, does not come fairly and fully under 
either denomination. We propose for it the 
title sub-slavery. This prefix expresses our idea 
of it exactly, and will help to convey it to 
others. Has English or’denationalized Amer- 
ican philanthropy any objections ? E. 


. Sens 


FOGYISM POSTED UP, WITH A CONCORDANCE. 


The National Intelligencer of 18th inst., in an 
article on “ Rights and Duties,” vents a tide of 
garrulous grief over the “tendency of the times 
to erect a false standard of rights, as possessed 
by political exiles and refugees, or by political 
or religious reformers, who, in virtue of these 
various characters, have even larger license 
than the citizens of the land in which they are 
sojourners, and entire immunity from the re- 
strictions imposed on citizens by the laws of 
their country.” It—that is, the Intelligencer 
which makes this sort of complaint in this 
kind of English—takes the liberty of grouping 
Kossuth and his followers, Leahy, and Gavazzi, 
into a bundle of instances of “the officious and 
immodest, not to say impudent, conduct of for- 
eign sojourners ;” and complains that “we are 
getting to be too often favored with those ex- 
otics, who come to claim the interference of 
our power. And for what? Why, to trample 
our established policy under our own feet, and 
embroil us with European nations; and, to cap 
the climax, to join our own to the denuncia- 
tions of itinerant preachers against, to them, 

an offensive branch of Christianity, professed 
or cherished with th8 deepest devotion by hun- 
dreds of thousands of our people.” 

The gist of the Intelligencer’s complaint and 
the burden of its grief, are thus stated —“W heth- 
er those meddlers who traverse the world to 
give unasked advice or dictation to people 
whose languages they can neither speak nor 
read, existed as far back in the recesses of time 
as the age of Solomon, we cannot decide.” If 
the Intelligencer will compromise for an anti- 
quity of precedent but a little less remote, we 
think we can relieve it from something of the 
crushing sense of innovation under which it 
suffers. We refer it to the book called the 
Acts of the Apostles. Therein it will be found 
written, for the edification and comfort of sin- 
cere followers of them which are given us for an 
ensample, that the Intelligencer “Tertullus in- 
formed the Governor against Paul” on this 
wise: “We have found this man a pestilent fel- 
low,and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes.” (Chap. xxiv, 5.) 
Again: “The Jews * * laid hands on him, ery- 
ing out, Men of Israel, help. This is the man 
that teacheth all men everywhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place, (the tem- 
ple;) and further, brought Greeks (foreigners) 
also into the temple,” (chap. xxi, 27, 28.) 

Not content with stirring up the Jews, both 
pro and con. in Jerusalem, the foreign emissary, 
or sojourner, if you like the word better, gave 
them a touch of his exotic inteference at Thes- 
salonica, where the complaint waa that “ these 
who have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also ;” and even at Athens, the 
storic and épicurean philosophers called him a 
babbler, for attempting to talk Greek like a 
native, not secing how a born Hebrew could 
possibly either “ speak or read their language.” 
See chap. xvii, 6,18. And at Thyatira this 
notorious “meddler,” in company with Silas, 
got into another ecrape, the Intelligencers, who 
informed the rulers against them, charged— 
mark the words—that “these men, being Jews, 
do exceedingly trouble our city, and teach cus- 
toms which are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” (Chap. xvi, 
20, 21.) 

So, you see, neighbors, that the thing is not 
so new as it might be, and the world may sur- 
vive it, if experience can be relied on. Are you 
satisfied? As for “frowning down all those 
haranguers who come among us,” we are sor- 
ry to say, that the record of those old-time dis- 
turbances of the peace of nations is not so en- 
couraging as you would wish. 

The intimation that Kossuth could neither 
‘speak nor read our language, is a rich concei: 
for the writer of the editorial in which it is 
made. Could he name the man “to the man- 

ner born,” that among us, in his whole life, 
spoke‘as much good English as Kossuth in his 
five or six hundred delivered during 
his tour of the States ? Does he know any one 











‘when every man heard the gospel in his own pe 
Nn in rs 





The National Intelligencer is rapidly getting 
gray; and what,a memory it has of a’ lang 
syne, what attachment to things as they were 
before the fathers fell asleep! It does nothing 
fast but stand fast. Its very name is a test of 
sobriety. If you are the least bit faddied, you 
can’t pronounce it. We have known it tried 
on many a tipsy blade, and they always miss. 
ed a syllable or two. No sort of harry or in. 
spiration can be drilled into the draw! of it. 





Moreover, it deserves its name. It is as safe 
for heart or head to take, as water too weak 
to ran down hill. E. 


GeneraL Octe—A CHARACTER. — By the 
permission of G. P. Patnam & Co., publishers 
of Putnam’s Monthly, we are enabled to con. 
tinue the publication of this article in the Ey. 
In reply to our explanatory note, they say: 
“We are not disposed to be over-particular jp 
these matters, although, when we have bought 
and paid for the articles, we consider them as 
our property, and mean to defend our copy. 
right. .This, however, is a peculiar case, anq 
we could not resent a pure accident.” It will 
thus be seen that, through their courtesy, the 
article is continued. Moreover, it exhibits g 
taste of the quality of the literary matter seryod 
up by Purnam. * 


mek NS. £e AE 


EUROPE—RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


It would take a daily 1 newspaper the size of 
the Tribune, managed with the abilities of its 
faculty of editors: to farnish all the intelligence 
which the steamers bring a, concerning tho 
present disturbed state of Europe and Asia. 
and the work of condensation adapting it to 
the capacity of a weekly sheet would demand 
more labor, and a good deal more confidence. 
than we can command. Besides, under tlie cir. 
cumstances, the matters which lie nearer 
home are more especially in our way. 

The Humboldt, which arrived on the 21st at 
New York, brings the intelligence that the w/. 
timatum of the Russian Emperor had been 
made to the Turkish Sultan, and his decision’ 
demanded in eight days. The Russian forces 
are already in array for the immediate inya- 
sion of Turkey, and the Sultan’s army and 
navy in the order and attitude of resistance : the 
most active preparatione for the defence pro- 
ceeding as under apprehension of its pressing 
necessity. The Ottoman forces are reported at 
130,000 regulars, and a fleet of 1,500 guns, be- 
sides 6 steamers and 22 smaller craft. Forty 
thousand horse troops were ready, and had re- 
ceived ordezs to attack the Russians if they at- 
tempted to cross the Pruth. Mustapha Pasha 
offers 200,000 Abyssinians to march against the 
Russians. The total l@id force organized is 
449,000 men. 

But, it is believed thdt there are influences 
at work which will prevent immediate hostili- 
ties. Austria and Prussia are too seriously 
menaced by the threatened stride of the Rus- 
sian dominion in the East, to allow of their ac- 
quiescence ; and France and England are deep- 
ly eoncerned to prevent such general embroil- 
ment of Europe as would probably arise from 
a war between Russia and Turkey, as well as 
by the balance of power policy ; and the mainte- 
nance which they are concerned to give to the 
public law of nations, which they are unani- 
mous in believing is violated by the Russian 
demands upon Turkey. No European journal 
is found to justify her course. It is to the last 
degree improbable that any other power than 
Russia can afford to run the risk of kindling 
up @ general conflagration in Europe just now. 
They are all under bonds to keep the peace 

nevertheless 4 crisis has arrived, which may 
possibly overpower the policy of peace among 
the powers that have managed the reactiona- 
ry movements which suppressed the insurrec 

tions of 1848. . E. 
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ENGLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA—IMPRISON. 
MENT OF COLORED SEAMEN. 


In the House of Commons, on the 20th of 
May, Lord Palmerston, in answer to an in- 
quiry put by Mr. Kinnaird, replied that he was 
not able to state the precise condition of the 
negotiation with the Government of South 
Carolina. He said that the British Govern- 
ment had for a long course of time represented 
to the Goverment of the United States, that 
such a proceeding was in violation of treaties 
with the Union at large. That assertion, he 
believed, had not been denied by the Federal 
Government, but the Constitution of the Uni 
ted States was such, that the action of the 
Federal Government on the separate States was 
next to nothing ; and it had been fairly repre- 
sented to the British Government by the Fed- 
eral Government, that, to insist on’ the repeal 
of those laws under which the imprisonment 
of colored foreigners, entering South Carolina, 
would raise questions between the slave States 
and the Federal Government which would be 
exceedingly inconvenient, if not destructive to 
the Union. 
The treaty of 1815, between the United 
States and Great Britain, guaranties to British 
subjects the privilege of entering into the ports 
of the United States upon the same terms 
those of other nations in amity with us. It is 
known that England has twice addressed the 
Federal Government in remonstrance against 
the law of South Carolina, requiring the im- 
prisonment of colored seamen entering into 
her ports, and charging them the cost of their 
maintenance there. It is stated that the Fed- 
eral Government has referred her to the State 
of South Carolina to obtain redress, and it 18 
certain that that State adheres to her law. 
England has appealed to the legal tribunals of 
the State, with the view of testing the consti- 
tutionality of the law, charging that it vi0- 
lates the treaty of 1815. The decision of the 
State authorities has been against the com- 
plaint ; and she has finally carried the matter 
up to the Supreme Couut of the United States, 
where the case is now pending. 
It will be recollected that, when Massachu- 
setts sent. Mr. Hoar as her agent, to try the 
validity of this same law before the State 
Courts, he was driven out of Charleston with 
violence. England has been, thus far, treated 
with more courtesy; and if the decision of the 
Federal Court is in her favor, she will have 
in a position which will exhibit the most pe” 
fect form of human government before the 
world in an odd predicament. The nations 
will hardly know how to deal with a Confede- 
racy which in that event may show the judg: 
ment of its highest Court on one side of the 
question, and the action of the Executive 0D 
the other. It is easy to foresee that South Car- 
olina will not recede from the ground she + 
She will not secede from the Confederacy, 22 
President Pierce will not proceed to the a 
tion of the Court’s decision, ‘Then it will n° 
be “our country, right or wrong,” but om 
country, right and wrong. 

dodge that we can make 0 
Ang ire Court to decide that, in nt 
when the treaty was made, negroes ee the 
British subjects, within the meaning ° Teo. 
term ; that the contract must be construe r 
nding to the intentions and ideas of we 
ties at the time that it was made; anh ation 
J.cannot be tightfully altered by a» SpPi0" 
to anew lass Of subjects now, which "0 
then in contemplation of the high contrac 
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nately require. England 


testimoniam. 


Since writing the foregoing, we find the fol- 


lowing in our exchanges; 


The Charleston Mercury of 18th June says: 
«We learn that the case of Reuben Roberts 
against Sheriff de beara of = Brit- 

in against Sout! a, has come toa very fg: vhs ¢ 
vi eeand impotent onnalagios,,: Cothantae | a ce mera et arene 
been received, through the British Minister, : " 
tinued, and that their counsel be paid off and 


discharged. It is presumed that the British up the required number of ten thousand, to-au- 


orize the-organization of the compan: 
therefore, aprenebly to the provisions of the 
charter, it es necessary to re-open the 


that further 


Government became convinced that, whatever 
might be the decision of the case before the 
Supreme Couss teas, sowie bs gain “ os by | oh ; 
it; and the greater loss in the event of win- oubeott 

ning the suit, inasmuch as it would most cer- eae Se eee MS, HE are nee: 
tainly have been es, not by the abroga- 
tion of the law of South Carolina, but that of 
the reciprocity treaty, on which their com- 


plaint was founded.” 


derstand it better. 


a A ATO 


SUMMARY. 


The Excitement at New Orleans, on account 
of the reported revolt among the slaves, is 
much ridiculed by the press of that city. 
They state that the excitement originated in 
this way: A slave, named Albert, the proper- 
ty of Dr. Rushton, being troubled with manca 
a@ potu, imagined in his fit that he had an 
army, and told a free negro of it, who told the 
lieutenant of the police, and hence the excite- 
ment. On the night of the 14th instant, un- 
der the influence of morphine, the negro (Al- 
bert) came to his senses, and now knows noth- 
ing of his confession of the night before. The 


held them as slaves 
in 1815, and South Carolina has not consented 
to change them from things to men. If she 
had thought of West India Emancipation in 
4815, she never would have assented to a trea- 
ty which could be made to include them, and 
ought not now to be tricked out of her rights. 
We have probably hit the nail on the head, 
and have little doubt that the nine oracles will 
clinch it, As Judge Story, who delivered Ma- 
ryland from a similar scrape, is gone, we will, 
on request, write out the opinion of the Court, 
and modestly accept @ leather medal from the 
Union Committee of Safety, in perpetuam ret 
E. 
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nothing 

the South will be 
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have 


tions. 


E. owes for Treasurer. 


and intercourse. 


alarm from this cause, however, was general, | fit for the hangman’s hand.” 


and the police and people were very active to 


suppress disorder. 


Last week we copied from the Raleigh (N. 
C.) Register a paragraph, that H. B. Wilson 
was committed to jail on a charge of whipping 
his slave to death. The Register of 22d June 


has the following paragraph : 


“On Saturday last, Henry B. Wilson, who 
since under a charge 
of murder, was carried before Judge Saunders, 
under a writ of habeas corpus. After a long 
examination of his case, thé Judge admitted 
him to bail, which he readily gave. George 
W. Haywood and H. W. Miller, Esqs., appear- 


was committed a few da. 


ed for the prisoner.” 


Are we to understand from this, that murder 
is a bailable offence in North Carolina ? 

The Free Democracy of Delaware- county, 
Ohio, have nominated Raymond Burr for Rep- 
resentative, Ezra Riley for County Commis- 
sioner, and Samuel Rheam for County Treasu- 
rer. Shubal W. Knapp was named for State 
Senator for the district composed of Licking |. 


and Delaware counties. 


Auguste Belmonte, appointed by President 
Pierce U. §. Chargé to the Netherlands, was 
Consul for the Austrian Government in the 
United States when Webster wrote his cele- 
brated letter to Mr. Hulsemann. 


We see it stated, that the first proposal to 
dissolve the Union, and set up a Southern Con- 
federacy, was published in the Virginia Argus, 


on 3ist July, 1795. 


A correspondent of the Puritan Recorder 
furnishes some extracts from an address to the 
Presbyterians of Kentucky, prepared by a 
committee of ten, appointed for the purpose 
by the Synod of that State, in 1836, and pub- 
lished, with emphatic and unqualified appro- 


bation, in the New York Observer. 


dress sets forth, that “ Slavery produces general 
licentiousnees among the slaves;” that “mar- 
riage is a civil ordinance they cannot enjoy ;” 
that “the system demoralizes the whites as 
well as the blacks ;” that “man has no right 
to arrogate the prerogative of the Almighty; 
he has no right, uncommissioned by his Ma- 
ker, either to enslave or destroy his fellow ;” 
that “the-arguments drawn from the Bible in 
support of Despotism are much more plausi- 
‘ble than those in favor of Slavery ; that each 
one of the several things which constitute Sla- 
very, is sinful;” that “none of us believe that 
God has so created a whole race, that it is 
better for them to remain in perpetual bond- 
agq;” and that it is “the unquestionable duty 
of every Christian to use vigorous and imme- 
diate measures for the destruction of this whole 
system, and for the removal of all its unhappy 


effects.” 


The Observer.does not now entertain the 
*opinions expressed by the Christians of Ken- 
tucky in 1836. Tt should remember that no 
statute of limitations will apply in this case. 
What was true of the system of Slavery seven- 


teen years ago, is true now. 


A Model Statesman.—The Pittsburgh Ga- 
selte, alluding to the declaration of Senator 
Atchison, that he would rather see Nebraska 
Territory “gunk in hell than see it organized 
8s & free State,” says, if any leading Northern 
man should make such an expression in regard 
to the admission of Nebraska as a slave State, 
We should never hear the end of it. Mr. Atchi- 
Son has been deemed worthy to preside over 


the Republic. 


editor helped to save the Union in 1850, thus 


bemoans its lot: 


_ “The men that sustained the Compromise bill 
in Congress, in 1850, and 80 saved the Union 


Om intestine strife, are struck 


North and South. 


ing no Northern 
it” Poor fellow 


New York.—The Independent Democrats of 
Oswego county held @ meeting at Mexico, on 
the 8th instant ; T. Salmon, Chairman. They 
resolved to sustain the Maine Liquor Law, and 
carnestly recommended the circulation of the 
National Era, the Syracuse Chronicle, Facts 
for the People, St. Lawrence Free Press, and 


“ppointed a County ( 


rae Washington, and 
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down, both 
Vort if the increase of Aboli- 
tionism. goes on, we have no hesitation in say- 

public man can stand against 


a mattan Overton, a colored man and a sol- 
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For the National Era. 
CHARITY. 


" Charity vaunteth not itself.” 





»A spring within a valley welled, 


By nightly dews and rain-drops swelled, 
Through tangled grass it slipped along. 
You might have tracked its windings far, 
*Neath forest boughs, by day or night, 
Nor found a single imaged star, 
Or caught a ray of glinted light. 


You only knew its hidden way 
By links of blossoms here and there, 
The speedwell, child.of brooks and spray, 
Or wreaths of violets budding fair ; 
And yet, within its cloister green, 
The running brook was pure and bright; 
And if you broke its matted screen, 
It flashed like jewels in the light. 


The startled hare, the timid fawn, 
At noon would seek its shadowed brink, 
And sometimes in the early dawn 
The antlered stag would come to drink. 
Oft through the woods the children burst, 
Their heated lips and brows to lave ; 
The weary and the weak their thirst 
. Slaked in its cool and sparkling wave. 


It never failed, that slender rill, 
In winter frost or summer heat— 
* The undiminished fountain still 
Supplied its pulse with steady beat. 
Forever singing sweet and low, 
It took its course, unchecked and free, 
Till, lapsing on with quiet flow, 
It slipped into the open sea, 


The ad- 





THE FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 


to be the right one?” s 
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| Chase, having recently had occas 
a eerie priva te business, the Mayor and 


| soribed from the ordinary courtesies in slave 
; } ed a commendable spirit of liberality towards 


a deficiency of 920 shares to make 


Vermont,—The Whig Convention, which 
met at Montpelier on the 22d instant, nomina- 
ted Erastus Fairbanks for Governor, Wm. C. 
We have nothing to say to this till we un-| Kittredge for Lieut. Governor, and George 


Hon. R. J. Walker, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury, has been appointed Commission- 
er to China, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. Should the revolutionists succeed, it is 
thought that the new dynasty will be more 
fuvorable than its predecessor to foreign trade 


} Hon. Wm. V. N. Bay, formerly M. C. from that 


The Athens (Ala.) Herald copies the letter 
recently sent to the Evening Post from that 
State, commendatory of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and pronounces its author a fanatic. He says; 
“ The letter bears such unmistakable evidences 
of insanity, that one can hardly have the heart 
to denounce the author as a miserable knave 


The correspondent of the Baltimore Syn 
says that at Alexandria, Va., “eleven physi- 
cians on Wednesday reported to the board of 
health, that since 11th of May, 73 cases of Asi- 
atic cholera have appeared” in that neighbor- 
hood. The deaths amounted to 34. The 


Close hid ’neath dock leaves rank and strong; 


Janet Hate. © 


The Evening Argus, a Democratic paper 
published in Philadelphia, in its issue of 22d 
June, pertinently asks, “What is the United 
States doing in this matter of aiding in the sup- 
pression or extirpation of the Foreign Slave 
Trade? This Government, like Spain and Eng- 
land, has entered into treaty obligations to use 
a portion of her naval force on the coast of 
‘Africa, and other infected districts, in further- 
ance of the benevolent design of freeing the 
civilized world from the sin and disgrace of 
human slavery—and what has been the results ? 
We hear of captures being made by English 
vessels, the number of slaves restored to free- 
dom are given, as well as all the facts of the 
ease. Bat do the same tidings reach us of the 
suecess of American vessels? Seldom, indeed. 
We have reports of all the other expeditions that 
are fitted out by this Government, with flaming 
accounts of their results, and their return is 
hailed avith congratulations from one end of | any efforts of mine than to their own intrinsic 
the Union to the other; and yet, have we ever 
ere en ie ky reo as of them, to the powerfal ees of Col. Benton, 
striking the shackles from the limbs of the 
slave, and restoring him to freedom once more? 
None, save the meagre accounts that reach us 
through the stray paragraphs of the public 
journals. Either there is nothing to chronicle, 
or else the exploits of our vessels in the capture 
of slavers are purposely kept from the public. 
the deliberations of the American Senate! Some | Which of the propositions is the most likely 
of our modern statesmen are not worthy to be # 


named with the statesmen of the early days of | _ Recent accounts from Cubs bring reports of | riority of another route, I shall not hesitate to 


hundreds of siaves being landed from slave 
The New York Express, (Hunker,) whose | ships. They are carried there, notwithstand- 
ing our eruisers pretend to guard the coast. 
The Argus well remarks, that the “coast of | such issue. 
Cuba is within a few hours sail of Pensacola, | these n 
one of our naval stations, from which vessels | Oiginal fae ong and hope to have the satia- 
could constantly be despatched to intorcept | ton, 
slavers in their illicit trade’; and yet the return 
shows that the English capture ninety per cent. 
of all the pobney oo are taken tating the | termination of the St. Louis Pacific Railroad to 
year. These facts speak trumpet-tongued, and the State line of California, or to San Fran- 
afford fair grounds for an inforence that is not | “90°. 
very complimentary to the justice or honesty | 
of our Government upon this point. It is time ¢ 
we should foot up the books before we launch’ my views to the ci 
out into invectives against other nations for 1 be 
their toleration of this evil.” We hope the 
Kindred publications. Rey. Ovid Miner ex-| Administration will look into this matter, and 
Plained a system of colportage, which is al-| 8¢¢ to it that our treaty stipulations to # 
“eady in operation in other counties... One | “his piracy are fulfilled in good faith. . 
hundred and thirty dollars were pledged to be $ : ty 
‘xpended to circulate documents among the 
be Andrew Hanna, Abner French, Thos. 
‘cher, R. H. Spencer, and’A. §. Wing, were 
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__ ‘THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHING 





We are pleased to record that Senator | 


ion to visit 


several dist d citizens expressed a wish 
to hear him speak on the Pacific Railroad, and 
sent a formal invitation to him requesting him 
to add e them, We advert to this fact as an 
n a that the day has gone by wher 
prominent Anti-Slavery men are to be pro- 


States, The'éitizens of St. Louis have exhibit- 


an Independent Democratic Senator, and it is 
‘ matter for congratulation that a city in the 
slave States is at length found, where the 
prominent citizens are ready to acknowledge 
service and qualifications for service rendered 
or found in a man of known independent po- 
litical position, and of uncompromising fidelity 
to his own Anti-Slavery convictions, while tol- 
erant of, though not yielding to, opinions hos- 
tile to his own. It will be seen, by the sub- 
joined correspondence, that among the names 
ned to the letter to Mr. Chase, are those of 
Hon. Edward Bates, a-distinguished lawyer, 
and the most prominent Whig in Missouri ; 





State, and many leading merchants and pro- 
fessional men, Whigs and Democrats, Benton 
and Anti-Benton. In Missouri, the Democracy 
is liberalized on the subject of Slavery, and the 
fruit is seen in the fact that Missouri is the 
most liberal slave State, and St. Louis the most 
liberal slave city, in the Union. We find this 
correspondence in the St. Louis Democrat, and 
copy it, with the introductory remarks of the 
editor of that paper: 


We regret to learn, from the following cor- 

respondence, that our citizens will be deprived 

of the pleasure of listening to an elaborate ad- 
dress from Senator Chase, on a subject which, 
of all others, is to them the most interesting— 

a railway route to the Pacific ocean. We un- 

derstand. however, that if the meeting to hear 

the report of the delegation to the Memphis 

Convention be held during his stay here, that 

Mr. Chase will be present, and give some gen- 

eral views on the subject of the St. Louis and 

San Francisco road. It is due to this gentle- 

man to say, that he was the only member of 

the late Congress who proposed the State of 

Migsouri 48 the starting point for this road. 

LETTER TQ MR. CHASE. 
'  §r, Lours, June 11, 1853. 

Dear Sir; The undersigned, citizens of St. 

Louis, learning thatwyou are on a brief visit to 

our city, and robs y appreciating the gener- 

ous support which you havé given to the St. 

Louis route for the great Railroad to the Pa- 

cific, would be pleased to have you address our 

citizens upon that subject, at such time as may 
suit your convenience. 

John How, Edward Bates, Wm. V. N, Bay, 
Willis L. Williams, Thos. T. Gannt, Henry 
Kayser, Wm. Glasgow, Wm. S. McKee, 
John Doyle, John B. Smith, S. M. Breck- 
inridge, Samuel Rebor, Henry Bernstein, 
C. S. Rannells, John A. Goodlet, A. Fenly, 
Chas. H. Haven, F. A. Dick, O. D. Filley, 
B. Farrar, N. Ranney, J. B. Colt, Samuel 
Simmons, H. J. Bodley, Samuel Copp, jr., 
Fred. L. Billon, Samuel H. Gardner, P. 
Keating, Nath’! Holmes, Chas. G. Ramsay, 
Henry McKee, Charles H. Tilson, Wm. A. 
Linn, Thomas J. Beirne, U. Wright, F. H. 
Manter, L. M. Shreve, C. G. Morean, H. 
A. Clover, H. Reed, C. W. Hicks, W. C. 
Kennett, W. B. Foster, John R. Atkinson, 
Lucien Carr, Jas. McMartin, Basil Duke, 
Wm. John Romyn, Miron Leslie, W. T. 
Knapp. 

Hon. 8. P. Chase. 

REPLY OF MR. CHASE. 
Str. Louis, June 11, 1853. 


GenTLEMEN: It would afford me no little 
satisfaction to address the people of your great 
and prosperous city, upon the interesting and 
important theme which you invite me to dis- 
cuss; but I regret to find that the private af: 
fairs which have brought me here will require 
so large a share of my time and attention as to 
leave no opportunity for the preparation due 
to the magnitude of the subject, and to the in- 
telligence of a St. Louis auditory. 

Permit me, however, to thank you very 
earnestly for the invitation with which you 
have honored me, and for the kindness of the 
terms in ‘which it is gonveyed. 

It is, indeed, a pleasing reflection to me that 
almost the first and almost the last proposition 
of any importance, brought forward by me in 
the Senate of the United States, were calcula- 
ted to advance the growth and commercial 
prosperity of your city, as well as of that in 
which I reside myself. The. first was for the 
erection of public buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the customs, ‘post office, and other 
national offices, at St. Louis and Cincinnati ; 
while the second was for the survey and explo- 
ration of railroad routes to the Pacific, in which 
again St. Louis and Cincinnati, soon to be uni- 
ted in iron wedlock, and not those cities only, 
hut the great States, also, of which they are 
the commercial capitals, have a common in- 
terest. 

That both these propositions received the 
sanction of Congress is due, however, far less to 


merits, to the liberality and justice of Senators 
and Representatives, and, in respect to the first 


by whem, indeed, the St. Louis branch of the 
custom-house proposition was originally drawn. 
. In ex ing my own decided opinion, when 
.the subject of railroad routes to the Pacific 
was under discussion last winter, in favor of 
the commencement of the National Railroad 
on the western horder of Missouri, at the point 
where your own Pacific Railroad will termi- 
nate, [ simply discharged what seemed to me 
a clear public duty. Frankness requires the 
declaration, that should the result of the explo- 
rations now in progress demonstrate the supe- 


surrender that opinion as erroneous, or fail to 

ive to the railway itself, whatever route may 
be finally ascertained to be the best, an earnest 
and persevering support. But I anticipate no 
I look confidently to the result of 
these explorations to sustain and fortify my 


uring the next session of Congress, of 
contributing my humble qid to the inaugura- 
tion of the greatest work of modern times, upon 
the most direct and practicable route from the 


. 4 i 1g my thanks to you, gentlemen, for 
your ga “ges hoping, u ep fafare 

asion. ave the o more fully 
dean ape tell of St. Louis, 


friend and fellow-citizen, . P. Cyase. 
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wot 


there not 200,000 
Hale, and as 
us, but who, from motives of 
induced to vote for another candidate t 
Now, su 
of them, should make an effort, not such an 
one as the enemies of Freedom glory in making, 
but just to ask the next ten men 
_the object, and my word for it, they will get 
the shilling, or sixteen cents, 
reason but to 
Why, sir, the half of the names I obtained 
do not vote with us, or sympathize with our 
object; yet the price beipg 80 small—and you 
know they e 
claim to be knowing, and intelligent, &., all of 
which I told them I did not dispute, therefore, 
to appear i 
be—they will readily hand me a shilling or a 
quarter. 
want to sow the see 
Again: “ Facts for the People 
small a price, that in their circulation we can- 
not be charged with a,money speculation. 
I have long believed that if a majority of our 
real friends would combine their efforts, if but 
for one or two years, the work could be done. 
If 100,000 would see to it that ten copies of 
some cheap pamphlet of facts were put in cir- 
culation, the 
more than all the stump speakers in America ; 
and yet we can do all this with a few cents 
outlay ; for I greatly prefer to have every reader 
pay for his paper—he is more likely to read it. 


closely 
issued from this city, entitled “Proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progres- 
sive Friends, held at Old Kennett, Chester 
county, fifth month, 1853.” 
entire of the minutes of the meeting referred 
to, which are, for the most part, of no special 
interest to Anti-Slavery readers, beyond the 
exercises of other religious conyocations in 
which reformatory feelings and aspirations are 
permitted to have their play, to more or less 
extent. But there is one feature of them which 
is not to be met with in the generatity of such 
exercises or proceedin , 
to secure at least a “warm side” from Anti- 
Slavery readers generally, for these “ Progres- 
sive Friends,” as they have seen fit to entitle 
themselves, and to sustain their claim, to which 
we must leave to themselves. 


leave to subscribe myself, your obliged | 


ge 
tite 
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Sue 23, 1853. 
‘of the National Era: 





‘§ ten days since, L determined to make 
¢ ibuti 
“ct ab ie ; Ret gr egal 


he 


ow ; so I con 
it, and make out the 100 at another time. 
send as many copies 


You therefore please 

as the eight dollars will buy, at your terms. . 
If the friends of Freedom 

trifling i 
tered over the land. Li 


will but make a 
million copies might be scat- 
t and truth, quietl 


‘are What —ur 
e—Wwhy not? Are 
voted for John P. 

any more who sympathize with 

ieney, were 


the above number, or the half 


ey see, state 


if for no other 


rid of your importunity. 


etend to be governed by facts, 
consistent with whet they claim to 
And this, f°, is the plage where we 


with our opponents. 
” js put at so 


gate influence would be 


‘0 conclude, sir, there is a small band of us 


here who are enlisted during the war, and with 
the fullest confidence expect the victory; and 
my answer touching the ground of that conti- 
dence is, There is a God. 


Yours, truly, Peter York. 


We insert the above as a specimen of the 
letters we occasionally regeive respecting our 
new monthly. The second number is issued, 
and contains, among other articles, the plat. 
forms of the three parties, as adopted in 1852. 
These should have a wide circulation. It is 
somewhat remarkable that neither the Whig 
nor Democratic platforms recognises the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, in this respect con- 
trastitig with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Free Democratic platform. Before 
our next issue, the Fourth of July will have 
passed. We would syggeat ta the friends of 
the cause that this natal day of our nation’s 
independence will present a favorable occasion 
on which to procure clubs for the Facts for the 
People. Who will, on that day, send the largest 
club ? ; * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tuer CuristTiaAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS Mis- 


CELLANY, May, 1853. 


A fine array or articles is presented in this 
number, The Gospels, their Inspiration, their 
Authenticity, their Genutneness ; Condition and 
Prospects of the Sandwich Jslar.ds , Memoir of 
Mrs. Mary L, Ware ,: §c., §c. The first of these 
is an able, liberal, and logical refutation of the 
many late orthodox arguments in favor of the 
“infallibility of the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment.” * 


Buiackwoop’s Epinpureu Maaaztye. April. For 


sale by Taylor & Maury. 
Blackwood still holds its own, natwithstand- 


ing its manifold modern and more elegantly 
costumed competitors. Standard and sterlin 

matter is always to be found between its cov- 
ers. The number before us is an excellent one. 


x 


Tue WESTMINSTER Reyjew. April, 1853. For sale 


as above. 


This Review stands deservedly at the head of 
British quarterlies. Some of the finest essays of 
the time have made their first appearance in 
its pages. We have in this number—British 
Philanthropy and Jamaica Distress ; Thacke- 
ray’s Works; Iconoclasm in German Philoso- 
phy; Martial and his Times; French Writers 
on French Policy; Ruth and Villette; Educa- 
tional Institutions of the United States; Poems 
of Alexander Smith; and Early Christianity, 
its Creed and Heresies. * 


Awnwuat oF Seretiric Discovery ; or, Year Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1853. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A. M. Bggton : Gould & Lincoln- 
For sale by Taylor & Maury. 

This is an interesting and most valuable 
publication ; containing qs it goes a clear and 
goncise history of the progress of every branch 
of Science and Art during the year 1852. A 
fine steel-engraved portrait of Professor A. D. 
Bache is given. * 


———____ 


NEW YORK CORRESPQNDENCE. 


Religious Organizations and - Slavery—The 


“ Progressive Friends” and their Mantfesto— 
A New Colonial Project—Foreign Books 
which should be republished—World’s Tem- 
perance Conventions—The Harlem Rail- 
road Route. 

New Yorg, June 25, 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


A pamphlet, of some fifty or sixty large and 
printed octavo pages, is about to be 


It contains the 


and which cannot fail 


This is an unu- 


sual degree of sympathy with the Anti-Sla- 
very reform in this country, shown in a special 
ad upon Slavery, signed by Sydney Pierce 


and Joseph A. Dugdale, the clerks of the meet- 
ing. I cannot refrain from quoting the closin 


phs of this address. They road ao fol 


iwi 
“The whole world is giving heed to the ory 
of the slave. The counsel of th 


e ‘wise and 


dent’ is turned headlong, and the political 
Aa ufllersirho endeavored to silence pe gee of 
freedom by the terrors of the Fugitive Slave 
Law are utterly confounded. — Uncle 
Cabin is on its mission ot eee 
| the world, and the Key, by which the 
‘removal of large numbers of colored persons | of d 


Tom’s 


Slavery is yal and ite horri secrets 
is 


ae rear oa as 
a e 

| designed vapid for 100 copies, bat par- | 
Sonien, besioges Se 2 time and accention 
am 


bala Geamrd'or Cline 


letters from Theodore 


extent, between such 


ns, diffe che as 
do, quite distinctly " 


m each other, as 


is forwarded to you. 
for gratuitous circulation. 


thropic nature, originating abroad, 


England, 
formerly 
was b 
Catholi 
tendenci 





ed in Guatemala, from which 






city, where he now is, or elsewhere. Mr. Cro 


mala and the sea coast. In this he will dou 


earnest-souled Englishman. One feature 
his plans, which I haye forgotten to name 
the promotion of the “free-grown produc 
movement, by the cultivation of cotton w 
the free muscles of the colonists. 


It is designed to show, as it would appear 
have done triumphantly, that 


of his Northern-born lady, may haye seen 


upon the English mind and heart. 
up from valuable facts embodied in a work 


it up @ 


other of men and women promiscuously. 


lar department of reform. 


ered advocates of a common cause getting 
gether in one grand ynited demonstration 
This hope is predicted upon the terms of 
of temperance, without such distinctions as 


of the actors concerned. 
I had the pleasure of a ride, one day 


& Sons, the wel 
rious, both in extent and variety of view, 


pect of the tier of counties which this ro 


system prevailing ardun¢ yau. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER NIAGARA 





The steamer Niagara arrived this morn 
The Baltic reached her dock on the &th. 


the attitude of Russia towards Turkey. 
The members from Durham had been 
seated for bribery. 
The University of Oxford had conferred 


tive slaves in Canada. 


lings. 
Immense hostility had been excited in 


tion of the nunneries. 


were promising. 
and Turkey will be avoided, but the fands 


his services to the Porte. 


Abdel Kader had appl 


on cotton one half. “They were also 
and it was expected that 


contribute 14,000 yearly to this object. 
Free importation of breadstuffs 


Cuba was con 





is 
J | an 
The pamphlet contains, mage = Fg fea- 102. 
. , Gerrit 2 


Smith, William Lloyd Ga , Cassius M. 
Clay, Thomas W. Higa mn ohn G, an, 
and others, not ts of this particular 
religious organization. The affiliation, to this 


as from the meeting itself, in questions of eere- 
monials as well as of sentiments, is itself a 
gr. and hope-inspiring sign of the times. 
will see that an ear copy of this pamphlet 
I be eve it is designed 


As among the new movements of a philan- 
and not 
known to the philanthropists of this country, I 
would call attention to one of a Mr. Crowe, of 
0 is now in this city. Mr. Crowe 


, through the influence of the 


of his inculcations as a teacher of 
youth—he being,a Baptist. He has published, 
2 eet Pprriatl of ——— and also 
of his personal adventures and sufferings, for arding the imprisonmen 

which he wishes to find an kmadee pb: Pte aq —— 
lisher; and I hope he may find one in this 


has @ project for founding a colony of Protest- 
ants in Guatemala, between the city of Guate- 


less receive the sympathies and “ material 
aid” of American Protestants generally, with- 
out regard to the particular form of Protest- 
antism he seeks to aid. He has an appoint- 


ment to speak in Brooklyn, in Rev. Mr. Storrs’s : : : 
church, in explanation of his scheme of phi- pee oa ng that he had not offered his services 


While on the.subject of recent publications, 
I am reminded to call your attention to an ar- 
ticle of more than ordinary importance during 
the present renewed controversy respecting the 
responsibility of the existence of Slavery in 
America during its colonial position, which you 
will find in the London Anti-Slavery Advocate. 


the ogus was 
chiefly on the colonies themselves, rather than 
on the parent Government, whatever ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler, speaking through and in the name 


to assert to the contrary, with the yiew of pre- 
venting the full effect of “ Ungle Tom’s Cabin ” 


Slavery in this country, written some years ago 
by James Grahame, Esq., of England, who had 
previously published a “ History of the United 
States of America.” The book on the origin 
of Slavery in this country, which isnow more 
particularly yndor notice, is entitled, “Who is 
to Blame? or, a Cursory Review of American 
Apology for American Accession to American 
Slavery.” It has been suggested that an Amer- 
ican edition of this book would be timely and 
useful at the present juncture. Who will got 


You may haye noticed in the papers calls of, 
or indications of purposes to call, two separate 
World’s Temperance Conventions, to meet in 
this city on the éth day of September—one to 
be composed of temperance men alone, the 


good deal of bitter feeling has been suffered to 
grow out of this state of facts in connection 
with the antecedents thereof, (the extraording. 
ry proceedings of the recent natiqnal prepara- 
tory meeting,) which has found vent through 
the temperance organ here, in ill-natured re- 
flections upon men and women who, one would 
think, had secured themselves against them, 
by their long-tried faithfulness in this particu- 
I learn that there 
is now some hope entertained of these dissev- 


the indicated day, against their common ene- 
my, instead of expending their ammunition as 
separate and distinct squadrons, and, perhaps, 
worse than wasting much of it upon each other. 


call already issued, which are considered 
broad and inclusive enough for all the friends 


week, over the Harlem railroad, on the occa- 
sion of a special excursion of several hundred 
officers and other friends of thg route, to Chat- 
ham Four Corners, distant about one hundred 
and thirty miles, at which a sumptuous ban- 
quet had been peepiats by Thomas Downing 

-known caterers of this city. 
The scenery, through which we ran at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour part of the way, is glo- 


yond anything | have ever beheld, taking its 
great extent into view. The agricultural pros- 


Havirax, June 22, 1853. 


England.—Mr. Wayward brought 4 motion 
forward in Parliament, calling the attention to | ter: 


degree of Doctor of Laws upon Mr. Ingersoll, 
the American Minister, and Bishop Mcllivaine. 

Lord Shaftesbury presided over a meeting in 
Londer for ameliorating the condition of fugi- 


Lloyds had advanced the insurance risks to 
Russian and Turkish ports from 10 to 30 shil- 


land against the proposed bill for the inspec- 
The crops throughout England and Ireland 


France—It is the opinion of the leading 
journal of Paris, that a war between Russia 


nevertheless agitated, and closed at a decline. 
Gen. Changarnier denies that he had offered 


The Moniteur announces that the French 
and English fleets had formally offered to sus- 
tain Turkey, and proceed to the Dardanelles 
immediately. The Moniteur also believes that 
ied to return to France. 

Italy—The Sardinian Deputies were consid- 
ering the propriety of reducing the import ay 
consider- a a 
ing a bill relative to transatlantic steamers, Beef, kee tha ; 

Government would * igen Sapage 


portation 
had been permitted in Neapolitan and Russian 
vessels. 
Spain.—The rumored recall of Canedo from 
tradicted. 


Cheon, por oo7ig 
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ot | Glover seed, per bushel - 6.00 
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Austria.—The King of Bavaria had offered 
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- THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
New York, June 26, 1853. 
The steamer Baltic has arri ingi 
Liverpool dates to the 15th Krab chery 
England. —The English Government had 
announced in both Houses that the English 


and French fleets were jointly 


was further sta 
he 


provinces. 


black laws. 


bt mont made a similar motion. 


destination. 


to the 


lanthropy. He seems to be an intelligent and Forte, hut if a command was offered him 


of he should not decline. 


, is 
e?? 


‘ twelve smaller vessels. 
ith 


armed, to be ready by the 2d of June. 
dred and forty flat 4 


tan on the 30th. 


fit | much panic. 


on 





LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
New York, June 22, 1853. 


May 23. 
dust. 


Political affairs in Chili were quiet. 


Northern provinces continues large. 


A | transit across the Isthmus. 


on the 16th May. 


of grain would be abundant. 


rth ee to go in pursuit of the robber Joaquin. 


on 
Provisions plenty, and low. 


the 


ernment. Affairs had reached a crisis. 


last |. Sails 
New York, June 24, 1853. 


rived this morning. 


be- weapons chosen were rifles, at thirty paces. 


tra- 


: dates aye to April 6th. 
ing. | ‘The tp 


piled one on top of the other. 
un- bee 





the | of Paris have decided, it appears, to 


disembarks, to meet her. 


Tre- usages of 


to accept all sorts 
Parisian style. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
[coRRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.] 


On the hoof - $4.00 9 $5.25 
Beef cattle, }Net - - - 8.00 
Gross a 4.6214 
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; most respectable citizens: 





hed to 
the Dardanelles, furnished with similar in- 
structions, and that the best understanding ex- 
isted between France and England. It was not 
expected that any collision would occur. It 
that Kissolof, the Russian 
me or Justice, had be a in Paris, bring- 
. ing pacific assurances from the Czar. 
thood, who did not fancy the ro Atay not unlikely that Russia would tem- 
porarily occupy the frontier of the Danubian 


It was, 


Mr. French moved for all the correspondence 
i in South 
Carolina. He was convinced, if South Carolina 
we | we yg, pene she would annul her 
. e correspondence was therefore 
ordered. In the House of Lords, Lord Beau- 


France.—Orders had reached Brest on the 
10th, to arm two steam frigates and two sail- 
ing vessels, but nothing was known of their 


Dembinski has addressed a letter to the De- 


The Russian fleet at Sebastopel consists of 
thirteen ships of the line, eight frigates, and 


The military preparations of the Turks were 
carried on with great activity. A Turkish fleet 
of thirty-two sajl was anchored at the entrance 
of the Black Sea on the 30th. At the arsenal, 
twelve corvettes and several frigates were being 
A hun- 
oats were employed con- 
stantly in transporting artillery and ammuni- 
tion to the feet and citadel on the Bosphorus. 
t¢ | The militia are pouring in from all quarters, 

and the troops were to be reviewed by the Sul- 


Basinessijiat Constantinople was dull, owing 
to the searcity of vessels; but there was not 


Col. Pernoff, commander of the Russian Pon- 
; toon Brigade, had arrived at Renja, on the left 
It is made | hank of the Pruth. 


The steamer Crescent City, from Aspinwall, 
has arrived, bringing one week’s later intelli- 
gence from San Francisco, her dates being to 
She brings about $500,000 in gold 


The dates from Panama are to the 11th inst. 
The English steamer Lima arrived there on 
the 2d instant, with dates from Valparaiso to 
the 14th of May, and from Callao to the 26th. 


The produce of copper and silver in the 


A project has been introduced into the Lepie- 
lature of Bogota, to lay a tax on specie in the 


Mr. Eames, U. 8S. Consul at Acapulco, died 


The mining accounts were of the most fa- 
vorable character, the yield this summer prom- 
ising to exceed that of any former season: 
Agricultural prospects were fine, and the crops 


The Legislature adjourned sine die on the 
19th. Gov. Bigler had been authorized by the 
Legislature to organize a company of armed 


The difficulties between Peru and Bolivia 
were increasing. The former had sent troops 
to the southern frontier, to cut off the supplies | THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
of the latter. The enemies of Bolivia were also 
collecting a large force on the Buenos Ayres 
side. The Chilian Minister had been expelled 


ap” Bolivi t ited States Chargé 
peared to be at first contemplated by certain from Bolivia, and the United Sta arge 


The steamer Northern Light from San Juan, 
with dates from San Francisco to June Ist, ar- 


A destructive fire had occurred at San Fran- ; j 
cisco on the 31st, which destroyed thirty build- | tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 


1 this roa in gs on California and Kearney streets. Loss Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
verses, presents a most pleasing vindication of } ¢36 000, ‘ 


the voluntary paid labor system of culture, as 
compared with the involuntary and unpaid 
INDICATOR. 


The Sonora expedition was still talked of. 
The San Francisco Times says that a Balti-| + 
more clipper, lying in the harbor, has been en- | py. 
gaged to convey the party to their destination. 

The ship Jamestown has arrived at San | wonderful book ever written, 
Francisco, with later advices from China. Her | literature and social life—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 


tain reports that the rebels had been 
completely defeated at Nankin, and driven 
away from the city walls with terrible slaugh- 
The dead and wounded were literally 











Th / ' GOLD. EN AGE, having been 
ey est te ier 


: 


at the foundry to finish the machinery in the time 


agreed upon, will be positively despatched on the 
16th ¢ 





What they think of them. Ninety-nine in a hun- 


| dred will tell you they are the best pills for liver 


complaint » Sick headache, and dyspepsia, that they 
have ever used. Read the following, from one of our 


, “.... New Yorx, August 3, 1852. 
_ Ido hereby certify that I have been suffering from 
pain in my side and breast for a long time, and, af- 
ter trying many remedies, came to the conelusion 
‘that my liver was affected. I immediately commenced 

using DR, McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER 
PILLS; and the few that I have taken haye already 
given me more relief than all the other medicines [ 
have taken, put together. I went to a clairvoyant, to 
consult him; after examining me carefully, be ad- 
vised me to continue the use of Dr. McLane’s Pills— 
that they would effectually cure me. 

- W. W. PHILIPS, 
No. 2 Columbia Place. 

P. 8. The above valuable remedy, also DR, Me- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, can now 
be had at all the respectable Drug Stores in the Uni- 
ted States. ‘ 

(> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 


There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 





WOOL GROWER AND STO(\K REGISTER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Wooland Stock Growing Interest:. 
HIS is the only Journal, published in America, 
_4 primarily devoted to the important and profitable 
interests of Woot and Stock Grow1ne, ete. It con- 
tains a large amount of UseruL and RELIABLE IK- 


FORMATION on Wool, Stock, and kindred subject 
and should be in the hands of andrea sunjects, 


EVERY OWNER OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS! 
whether located East or West, North or South, for 
mueh of the matter given in its es is equally in- 
teresting in all sections of the United States, Canada, 
&c., and not furnished in any other publication. 

Tue Firrn Votume, commencing July, 1853, will 
be ENLARGED by the addition of eight pages to each 
number, (as a cover, for notices, &c.—making, in all, 
24 Large Octavo Pages,) and otherwise improved. 
Published in the pest sTYLE, and illustrated with 
numerous SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS: embracing Por- 
traits from life, of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, ete.—De- 
signs of Farm Buildings, ete." The Reviews of the 
—— mae Markets, given in each number, 
are alone worth many times the price o r 
—— y price of the paper, 
QNLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


Five Copies for $2; Eight for $3 ; Fourteen for $5: 
Twenty for $7—in advence. Back volumes, bound 
in paper, at 40 cents each—in sheets at 35 cents. 
Premiums offered to those who form clubs. Specimen 
numbers, &c., sent free. F 


{S* Now ts rae Time To Sunscripe—as all sub- 
scriptions should commence with the volume. Bills 
of all specie-paying banks, and postage stamps, re- 
ceived at par. Money, properly enclosed, at our risk— 
if addressed to D..D. T. MOORE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER—the leading 
weekly Agricultural, Literary, and Family Newspa- 
per—contains more Agricultural, Horticultural, Me- 
chanical, Scientific, Educational, Literary, and News 
matter, than any other journal published in Americas. 
It is emphatically a “ Home Newspaper for the Mill- 
ion” in Town and Country, and of its class has no su- 
perior. Published in the nest styLe—each Number 
containing Eicut DoveLe Quarto Paces, (forty 
columns,) illustrated with appropriate ENeraviNcs. 
TermMs—$2 a year; $1 for six months. Discount 
to clubs and agents. Specimen Numbers free. Give 
us your address. D. D. T. MOORE, 
une 30—I1t Rochester, N. Y. 





AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
For Port Philip, Melbourne, and Sidney, Aus- 
traha. 


HE magnificent new steamship GOLDEN AGE, 
three thousand tons burden, D. D. Porter, U. 8. 
N., commander, will positively be despatched for the 
above ports-on Monday, August 15, at two o’clock 
predizely, from her dock, pier no 3, N. R. This steam- 
ship is of the size and strength, and in every way 
equal to the Collins line of steamers, and it is believed 
will prove to be the fastest steamship in the world. 
Her accommodations for first, second, and third class 
passengers are superior to those of any steamer ever 
built. Rates of passage—first class, ladies saloon, 
$375; first class, upper saloon, $350; second class, 
$275; third class, $200. The books are now open. 
For freight or passage apply to 
J. HOWARD & SON, Agents, 
June 30. 34 Broadway, New York. 





FEMALE SESSTON, 
Penn Medical College of Philadelphia. 


f Nae Fall Lectures to Females will commence Sep- 
tember 5th, and continue sixteen weeks. The 


Dates from Oregon are two weeks later. The | doctrines taught will be liberal and progressive. Feos 
miners in Southern Oregon were doing well. 


$50. The Annowncement, containing definite inform- 
ation, can be obtained by art, 
ABRM. LIVEZEY. M. D,, Dean, 


June 30—3t No. 329 North Twelfth street. 





AND PRACTICE. 
TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju- 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 
liam Goodell, author of the ‘‘ Democracy of Christian- 
ity,” ‘Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” 4c. The work 


was the only diplomatic official neay the Gov- | contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly hound in cloth. Price 


75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale b 
June 30. dl L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 

William Jay to the author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 

Southern courts evinces great and_ careful research. 


A duel was to have taken place on the same | Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
day between Senator Gwin and Mr. McCor- | ¢*#egeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
kle, member of Congress. The cause of the | }' 
difficulty was some personal remarks made by 
the former in reference to the latter. The 


+5, 





of prop and demonstrations. The 
book is not only true, but it is waguestionably true.” 





ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 
COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac- 


Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
which it treats.— Walworth Co, Reporter. 
regard it as the best work of the kind extant.— 
Hale, of Troy. 
I look upon it, after a careful perusal, as the most 
It marks a new era in 


City. 
Truly an inspired work. I know of no book in the 


world like it, or comparable with it—Dr. Farrar, of 
Portland. 


I hesitate not to pronounce it a most noble work. 
It will be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 


Not only the best book on the subjects on whieh it 


Mrs. Srowk 1n Parts.—The literary ladies | treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
give a 
magnificent reception to the authoress of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. A deputation of the Parisian 
literary women will go to the port where she | for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis- 
During her stay in 
Paris, all these ladies will be on duty, four at 
a time, with the illustrious stranger, to keep 
her company, talk for her, write at her dicta- 
tion, thoroughly inform her of the meurs and 
‘aris, and be her gicerone in ~ her 
promenades and visits. Two banquets will be 
offered her ; one on her arrival, the other on 
her departure. There will be none but ladies 
at the tablé. The services will be performed 
by male domestics, white, of course. A ball 
will be givea in her honor, to which men will 
are | be invited; and, lastly, she is to be requested 
valuable presents, inclu- 
ding three complete toilettes, made in the latest 


written.—A/lonzo Lewis. 


I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 


ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary 8. Gove Nichols. 


One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi- 
ble ene $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 

R,.& TO 


y STRING WNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
ork, or sent by mail, post pard, at the above prices, 
by_addressi T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 


June 23—3m Port Chester, N. Y-. 





ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 2 
SECOND VOLUME. 


Elegantly Tlustrated with Steel and Wood 
Engravings. 

HE JULY NUMBER OF T. S. ARTHUR'S 
HOME MAGAZINE, which begins the Second 
Volume, is now ready. “Bach number of this Maga- 
zine contains 80 large double-column pages of reading 
matter, besides a handsomely ved STEEL 
PLATE and many fine WOOD ENGRAVINGS. Of 
the character and quality of the HOME MAGAZINE, 
let the following notices testify. They are taken from 
hundreds of similar tenor. 
We value the Magazine more highly than anything 
we have yet seen in peal wg lames 
ron, O. 6 aft 
This Magazine, although one of the is 
certainly one of the most popular periodicals in the 


country.—Philadelphia Inquirer. _ 

This periodical should be a “standard” in every 
setae Tatedligenes , Amst 5 IV. Y. 

A Maw 


, Magazine conducted 9s it is cating t fail to win its 
way ta public favor— Philadelphia News. 


tweed ay sydd be, a Home Magazine, 
y wont er ee of the family.—Mis- 


never 






in geti up, in our 
‘ 


the pare hh 
one 


$20 year; four copies one year 
for $5; ver, 18 com ee 
Jane 23—2 . 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
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ELLIOT’S DEBATES—VOL. II. 
Debates in Virginia a called to 
ratify the Constitution. ’ 


Governor Randolph. I am informed, dnd I 
believe rightly, because I derive my inform 
spectable, that Virginia ae @ very: 









position with respect to’ { es by 
sea, though happily situa amerce. 
This being her sit by look at 
land. She has frot 


of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Nor 
lina. "Tee of those States have declared them- 
selves members of the Union. Will she be in- 
accessible to the inhabitants of those States ? 
Cast your eyes to the-Western country, that is 
inhabited by cruel savages, your natural ene- 
mies. Besides their natural Lee to bar- 
barity, they may be excited by the gold of for- 
eign enemies to commit the most horrid rava- 
ges on your people, Our great-and increasing 
poppies is-one remedy to this evil; but 

ing scattered thinly over so extensive a coun- 
try, how difficult is it to collect their strength, 
or defend the country. This is one point of 
weakness. I wish, for the honor of my country- 
men, that it was the only one. There is another 
cireumstance which renders us more vulnera- 
ble. Are we not weakened by the population of 
those whom we hold in slavery? The day may 
come when they may make impression upon 
us. Gentiemen who have been long accus- 
tomed to the contemplation of the subject, 
think there isa cause of alarm in this case. 
The number of those people, compared to that 
of the whites, is in an. immense rion: 
their number amounts to 236,000, that of the 
whites only to 352.000.—Pages 80, 81. 

Mr. Mason. We are told, in strong lan- 
guage, of dangers to which we will be exposed, 
unless we adopt this Constitution. Among the 
rest, domestic safety is said to be in danger. 
This Government does not attend to our do- 
mestic safety. It authorizes the importation 
of slaves for twenty odd years, and thus con- 
tinues upon us that nefezious trade. Instead 
of securing and protecting us,.the continua- 
tion of this detestable trade adds daily to our 
weakness. Though this evil is inereasing, there 
is no clause in the Constitution that will pre- 
vent the Northern and Eastern States from 
meddiing with our whole p: of that 
kind. There is a clause to prohibit the import- 
ation of slaves after twenty years; but there 
is no provision made for securmg to the South- 
ern States those they now possess. It is far 
from being a desirable property. But it will 
involve us in great difficulties and infelicity to 
be now deprived of them. There ought to be 
a clause in the Constitution, to secure us that 
property which we have acquired under our 

ormer laws, and the loss of which would bring 
ruin on a great many le. 

Mr. Lee, of Westmoreland. The honorable 
gentleman abominates if, because it does not 
prohibit the importation of slaves, and because 
it does not secure the continuance of the exist- 
ing slavery! Is it not obviously inconsistent 
to criminate it for two contradictory reasons ? 
{ submit it to the consideration of the gentle- 
man, whether, if it be reprehensible in the one 
ease, it can be censurable in the other? Mr. 
Lee then concluded, by earnestly recommend- 
ing to the committee to proceed regularly.— 
Page 212. 

Mr. Pendleton. I am unfortunate enough to 
differ from the worthy member in another 
circumstance. He professes himself an advo- 
cate for middling and lower classes of men. [ 
profess to be a friend to the equal liberty of all 
men—from the palace to the cottage—without 
any other distinction than between good and 
bad men. I appeal to my public life and private 
behaviour, to decide whether I departed from 
this rule. Since distinctions "have been brought 
forth and communicated to the audience, and 
will be therefore disseminated, 1 beg gentle- 
men to take with them this a that 
distinctions have been uced by the opposi- 
tion. From the friends of the st Gneern- 
ment they have heard none. None such are 
to be found in the organization of the paper 
before you. 

Why bring into the debate the whims of wri- 
ters—introducing the distinction of well-born 
from others? I consider every man well-born 
who comes into the world with an intelligent 
mind, and with all his parts perfect. I am an 
advocate for fixing our Government on true 
republican principles, giving to the poor man 
free liberty in his person and property.— Page 
212. 

Mr. Henry. It is exceedingly painful to me 
to be objecting, but I must make a few obser- 
vations. I. shall not again review the cata- 
logue of dangers which the honorable gentle- 

man entertained us with. They appear to me 
absolutely imagin They have, in my con- 
ception, been proved to be such. But sure | 
am, that the dangers of this system are real, 
when those who have no similar interests with 
the people of this country are to legislate for 
us—when our dearest interests are in the 

wer of those whose advantage it may be to 
infringe them. How will the quotas of troops 
be furnished? Hated as requisitions are, your 
federal officers cannot collect troops like dol- 
jars, and carry them in their ets. You 
must make those abominable requisitions for 
them, and the seale will be in proportion to the 
number of your blacks, as well as your whites, 
unless they violate the constitutional rule of 
apportionment. This is not calculated to rouse 
the fears of the people. It is founded in trath, 
‘How ive and must this be to 
the Southern States, who alone have slaves! 
This will render their proportion infinitely 
greater than that of the Northern States. It 
has been openly avowed that this shall be the 
rule. I will appeal.to the judgments of the 
committee whether there be danger.—Pages 
200; 241, ee et 

Mr. Henry. He told ger that these 
clauses were sufficient to sbake all their impli- 
cation. For, says» he;*if Congress had no 
power but what was given to them, why ré8trict 
them by negative words? Is not the clear im- 
plication arg ce oe = 
not inse co perfor w 
they shabit? "Inhe worthy member had said 
that Contes ‘to have power to protect 
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the | traffic, they might aolic qt and obtain aid from 
foreign Powers. — 
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7 have, does the Constitution take it away ? 
If it does, it must be in one of the three clauses 
which have been mentioned by the worthy 
member. The first clause gives the General 
Government power to call them out when 
n . Does this take it away from the 
States? No; but it gives an additional secu- 
rity; for, besides the power in the State Gov- 
ernments to use their own militia, it will be 
the duty of the General. Government to aid 
them with the nog of the Union when 
called for. No part of this Constitution can 
show that this power is taken away. 
But an argument is drawn from that clause 
which says that “ No State shall engage in war 
unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay.” What 
does this prohibition amount to? It must be 
a war with a foreign enemy that the States are 
prohibited from making, for the exception to 
the restriction proves ic. The restriction in- 
cludes only offensive hostility, as they are at 
liberty to engage in war when invaded, or in 
imminent danger. They are therefore not re- 
strained from quelling domestic insurrections, 
which are totally different from making war 
with a foreign Power. But the great thing to 
be dreaded ia, that during an insurrection, the 
militia will be called out from the State. This 
is his kind of-argument. Is it possible that at 
such a time the General Government would 
order the militia to be called? It is a ground- 
less objection, to work on gentlemen’s appre- 
hensions within these walls, As to the fourth 
article, it was introduced wholly for the par- 
ticular aid of the States. A republican form 
of government is guarantied, and protection is 
seeured against invasion and domestic violence, 
on application. Is not this a guard as strong 
as possible? Does it not exclude the unneces- 
sary interference of Congress in business of this 
sort *—Page 318. 
Section 9. The migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for ca@t person. 
Mr. George Mason. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a fatal section, which has created more dangers 
than any other. The first clause allows the 
importation of slaves for twenty years. Under 
the royal Government this evil was looked upon 
as a great oppression, and many attempts were 
made to prevent it; but the interest of the 
African merchants prevented its prohibition. 
No sooner did the Revolution take place, than 
it was thought of. It was one of the great 
causes of our separation from Great Britain. 
Its exclusion has been a principal object of 
this State, and most of the States in the Union. 
The augmentation of slaves weakens the States, 
and such a trade is diabolical in itself and dis- 
graceful to mankind. Yet, by this Constitution, 
it is continued for twenty years. As much as 
I value an union of all the States, I would not 
admit the Southern States into the Union, un- 
less they agree to the discontinuance of this 
Gesrocesn! trade, because it would bring weak- 
and not strength to the Union. And, 
though this infamous traffic be continued, we 
have no security for the property of that kind 
which we have already. There is no clause in 
this Constitution to secure it; for they may lay 
such tax as will amount to manumission. 
And should the Government be amended, still 
this detestable kind of commerce cannot be 
|, discontinued till after the expiration of twenty 
years: for the fifth article, which provides for 
amendments, expressly excepts this clause. I 
have ever looked upon this as a most disgrace- 
ful thing to America. 1 cannot express my de- 
testation of it.. Yet they have not secured us 
the property of the slaves we have already ; so 
that “they have done what they ought not to 
have done, and have left undone what they 
ought to have done.” 

Mr. Madison. Mr. Chairman, I should con- 
ecive this clause to be impolitic, if it were one 
of the things which could be excluded without 
encountering greater evils. The Southern 
States would not haye entered into the Union 
of America, without the temporary permission 
of that trade; and if they were excluded from 
the Union, the consequences might be dreadful 
to them and tous. Weare not in a worse 
situation than before. That traffic is prohibited 
by our laws, and we may continue the prohi- 
bition. The Union in general is not in a worse 
situation. Under the Articles of Confederation 
it might be continued forever; but by this 
clause an end may be put to it after twenty 
years. There is, therefore, an amelioration of 
our circumstances. A tax may be laid in the 
mean time; but it is limited, otherwise Con- 
gress might lay such a tax as would amount to 
a prohibition. From the mode of representa- 
tion and taxation, Congress cannot lay such a 
tax on slaves as will amount to manumission. 
Another clause secures us.that property which 
we now possess. At present, if any slave elopes 
to any ot those States where slaves are free, he 
becomes emancipated by their laws; for the 
laws of the States are uncharitable to one‘an- 
other in this respect. But in this Constitution, 
“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of ‘any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or la- 
bor may be due.” This clause was expressly 
inserted to enable owners of slaves to reclaim 
them. This is a better security than any that 
now exists. No power is given to the General 
Government to interfere with respect to the 

perty in slaves now held by the States, The 
taxation of this State being equal only to its 
representation, such a tax cannot be laid as he 
supposes: They cannot prevent the importa- 
tion of slaves for twenty years, but after that 
period they can. The gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Georgia argued in this manner: 
“We have now ery, to "gi this species of 
rty, and much of ¢ ro) now - 
pat Mei been purchased or arr. nie 
in contemplation of improving it by the assist- 
ance of imported slaves. What would be the 
consequence of hindering us from it? The 
slaves of Virginia would rise in value, and we 
would be obliged to go to your markets.” [ 
need not expatiate on this subject. Great as 
the evil is, a dismemberment of the Union 
would be worse. If those States should dis- 
unite from the other States, for not including 
them. in the continuance of this 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGT 








From the Evening Bulletin, — 


Bede ee ‘y eae La of Maryined, 
— cCreary, the kidnapper of Ra- 
chel Parker, on the requisition of Gov. Bigler, 
isa p ing that no good citizen, reverent |. 
of constitutional usages, can possibly justify. 

The grounds on which it is based add, if any- 
thing, to the injustice and impolicy of the re- 
fusal. Governor Lowe defends his conduct, 
substantially, by the assertion that, in cases 
of requisitions, it is constitutional to inquire 
into the guilt or innocence of the party: in 
other words, that the Executive of the State, 
where an alleged criminal may happen to be, 
can elect himself, as it were, both judge and 
jury in the case. Nay, he even practically 


claims a right to go still beyond this. In the 
present instance, his excellenc Maryland 
asserts, for example, that McCreaify cannot ex- 






pect a fair trial in Pennsyly aintains 
that the offence charged was no! napping ; 
and finally pretends that an agreement was 
entered into between countel, on the trial of 
Rachel Parker, that if she was released, Me- 
Creary should not be troubled with a prosecu- 
tion. With every desire to speak respectfully 
of Governor Lowe, in his capacity of Executive 
of a sister Commonwealth, we cannot help say- 
ing, in justice to our own State, that his impu- 
tations are as insolent as his logic is bad. 

The answers to these excuses for refusing the 
requisition are natural, and they have been 
iven by Gov. Bigler, in his reply to Governor 
owe. The great fact on which the controver- 
sy between the two States turns, is, whether 
the abduction of Rachel Parker was a kidnap- 
ping, or not. But surely no one, familiar with 
the facts and honest in his judgment, can deny, 
whether Northerner or Southerner, that the 
perpetrator of the act, whatever he might be 
in common life, was a kiduapper on that occa- 
sion. Assuming even that a siave-owner has a 
constitutional mght, not only personally to fol- 
low and arrest his fugitive ffom labor, without 
a warrant, but to delegate this power to an- 
other, it cannot be doubted that, in the event 
of a wrong individual being seized, he takes 
the risk of, because liable to, the crime of kid- 
napping. The law is full of analogous cases. 
One example we will refer to. Any citizen can 
seize a felon, q@ven without a warrant to back 
him; but the prisoner must really be a felon, 
and not an innocent person ; for, otherwise, the 
captor not only becomes liable to an action for 
false imprisonment, but is always really mulct- 
ed in heavy damages. Just such a risk the 
person took who seized Rachel Parker; and, 
whoever he is, he ought to pay the penalty. 
Gov. Bigler says he is McCreary. Whether he 
is, or not, is the business of a jury, and not of 
Gov. Lowe, to decide. 

The refusal of the Executive of Maryland to 
surrender the acéused, is, however, as impolitic 
as it is unconstitutional. We pay no attention, 
we remark in passing, to the plea that counsel 
made an agreement that McCreary should be 
suffered to escape, provided Rachel Parker was 
released ; for the attorneys had no right thus 
to cheat justice, and especially no man had q 
right to exempt McCreary, except the District 
Attorney of Chester county. We say the con- 
duct of Gov. Lowe has been impolitic, because, 
if the South expects justice from the North, it 
must be strictly just in return. With what 
show of consistency can the friends of the Con- 
stitution insist on the faithful execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law—as the Bulletin, for in- 
stance, has done—if the South, by conduct like 
Gov. Lowe’s, is to afford justification to the 
plea of the Abolitionists, that colored freemen 
are liable to be seized as slaves, without a 
chance even of punishing the kidnappers ; and 
that therefore jury trials are necessary to pro- 
tect the,men accused of being fugitives. Surely, 
impartial men, whether living north or south 
of the Potomac, must confess that the imputa- 
tion on Southern masters, implied by this de- 
mand of the Abolitionists, is no worse than the 
imputation cast by Gov. Lowe on the freemen 
who compose the panel of Chester county. 
Conduct like this of the Maryland Executive 
will, if persisted in, close the mouth of every 
friend of the Compromise in the North. 

We say this in sorrowful warning, not, alas!* 
with exultation. The Constitution, we all know, 
recognises slaves as property, and provides for 


good citizen at the North should obey it in this 
as in all other particulars. But the laws of the 
land recognise, as emphatically, the rights of 
the free, whether white or colored; and every 
good citizen, South or North, ought to see that 
these rights are not assailed with impunity. 
Now, here is a woman, whom a Southern jury 
has declared free, abducted, carried into slaye- 
ry, and pe rescued after great difficulty and 
expense. But, though it is clear somebody has 
perpetrated this outrage, though it is probable 
the criminal is known, though a requisition 
has been made for the person accused of the 
kidnapping, yet the Governor of a State—of a. 
Southern State—of a State so close to Mason 
and Dixon’s line as to make an honest adhe- 
rence to constitutional obligations peculiarly 
advisable, interposes between justice and its 
victim, and, not content with snatching the 
criminal from punishment, actually insults 
Pennsylvania, by saying the accused will not 
get a fair trial if surrendered. We have, from 
the first, honestly and laboriously fought the 
battle of the South, where we thought the Con- 
stitution was on her side ; but conduct like this 
of Gov. Lowe, though it will not alter our con- 
viction of the rights of slave owners, will render 
it useless for us to defend the South hereafter ; 
for Maryland must not forget that, if she has 
runaway slaves to recover, we have cclored 
freemen to defend ; and the right of the poor- 
est freeman—nay, of the blackest—to personal 
liberty, is as sacred in the eye of the law as 
that of the richest and palest in the land. If 
we, therefore, protect, as far as we can by law, 
the South in her fugitives, she ought to protect 
our freemen as fully. 
She doés not do this, if Gov. Lowe is an ex- 
ons of her intended line of action ; and it is 
ecause she thus shows symptoms of not doing 
this that we complain. Rachel Parker was 
compelled to have her right to fréedom decided 
by a Southern jury. We do not arraign South- 
ern juries; but we have as good a right to do 
80, certainly, as Governor Lowe has to arraign 
Pennsylvaniaones. There is no justice in sub- 
jecting the free colored victim to the ordeal of 
a trial in a strange country—and that a slave- 
holding one—yet refusing to permit her alleged 
captor to be tried where the offence was com- 
mitted, even though the locality was in one of 
the free States. If we give justice to the South, 
by obeying the Constitution, we expect justice 
in return, through her obedience to law. We 
will go further. If kidnappers can enter our 
Territories with impunity, and, through cupidi- 
ty, or even-error, carry off innocent parties, it 
i ond human nature to expect anything 
but Christiana massacres, wicked as they are. 


similar atrocity. The 
conduct of Gov. Lowe in oataee air will 
not, the fears of our 
colored i r citizens to 
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their surrender; and, in consequence, every |* 


after a ju- 


CIRCULAR... 
Department OF Strate, 
Washington, June 1, 1853. 
In addition to the “ Personal Instructions to 
the Diplomatic Agerits of the United States in 
Foreign Countries,” the folloyjng are hereaf- 
= to be aaa. ; * 

n performing the ceremonies upon the oc- 
casion of his cooopliis: the Roveghontahive of 
the United States will conform, as far as it is 
consistent with a just sense of his devotion to 
republican institutions, to the customs of the 
country wherein he is to reside, and with the 
rules prescribed for representatives of his rank ; 
but the Department would encourage, as far as 
eam aa without impairing his usefulness to 

is country, his appearance at court in the 

simple dress of an American citizen. Should 
there be cases where this cannot be done, ow- 
ing to the character of the foreign Govern- 
ment, without detriment to the public interest, 
the nearest approach to it compatible with the 
due performasee of his duties is earnestly rec- 
ommended. The simplicity of our usages and 
the tone of feeling among our people is much 
more in accordance with the example of our 
first and most distinguished representative ata 
royal court than the practice which has since 
prevailed. It is to be-regretted that there was 
ever any departure in this respect from the ex- 
ample of Dr. Franklin. History has recorded 
and commended this example, so congenial to 
the spirit of our political institutions. The De- 
p:rtment is desirous of removing all obstacles 
toa return to the simple and unostentatious 
course which was deemed so proper, and was 
s0 much approved in the earliest days of the 
Republic. It is our purpose to cultivate the 
most amicable relations with all countries, and 
this we believe can be effectually done without 
requiring our diplomatic agents abroad to de- 
part in this respect from what is suited to the 
general sentiments of our féllow-citizens at 
home. All instructions in regard to what is 
called diplomatic uniform or court-dress being 
withdrawn, each of our representatives in other 
countries will be left to regulate this matter 
according to his own sense of propriety, and 
with a due respect to the views of his Govern- 
ment as herein expressed. 
It is desirgble that the Minister or Chargé 
d@’ Affaires should establish the legation in as 
central a position as may be convenient of the 
metropolis, near the Government to which he 
issent. It will be his duty to see that it is 
kept open every day, except Sundays and fete- 
days, from nine o’clock in the forenoon until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The Secretary 
attached to it, if there be one, must perform in 
person all the seryices which properly deyalve 
upon him, except in cases of sickness or leave 
of absence. In such cases it is enjoined upon 
the minister to appoint an American citizen to 
represent him, if it can be done. There is an 
obvious impropriety in devolving upon a for- 
eigner the duties which belong to the Secreta- 
ry. It is necessary to be thus specific in these 
instructions, for it has frequently occurred, of 
latter years, that Secretaries of Legation have, 
as this Department is informed, employed clerks 
whose allegiance was foreign, to copy dis- 
patches, and do other official duties which per- 
tained to themselves. This is 80 obviously 
wrong, that the President is resolved to cause 
it to be discontinued. The correspondence be- 
tween the Government and the legations of 
the United States must be guarded with the 
utmost secrecy, even as relates to our own citi- 
zens. To submit it to the examination of a for- 
eigner will be regarded as an indiscretion in 
the offender, demanding immediate deprivation 
of office. The first duty of a subject is consid- 
ered to be fidelity to his soyereign. Foreign 
clerks may be justly regarded as unsafe depos- 
itaries of the secrets of our diplomacy in the 
legation where they are employed. The possi- 
bility that a revelation of one secret State pa- 
per may occur in this manner, is sufficient to 
excite fears on the subject, and require the 
strictest observation. 

Ministers of the United States and Chargés 
@ Affaires are requested to authenticate by 
their own signatures, with the seal of the lega- 
tion, the passports of American citizens, and 
not permit secretaries to perform this duty 
when they themselves are at their posts, 

W. L. Marcy. 


CIRCULAR. 
DepaRTMENT oF State. 
Washington, June 1, 1853. 
To Consuls of the United States : 

It has been represented to this Department, 
upon authority which is deemed undoubted, 
that American Consuls are in the habit of em- 
ploying foreign clerks to assist in the discharge 
of consular duties. This.is a practice no long- 
er to be countenanced. Where it is practica- 
ble, no other than citizens of the United States 
are to be hereafter entrusted with the perform- 
ance of any ye act. You will, accord- 
ingly, within a reasonable time after the re- 
ceipt of this circular, makes the changes here- 
by required, and receive into your service the 
consular clerks who owe allegiance to this 
Government, and also carefully guard the rec- 
ords of the United States, committed to your 
keeping, from the perusal of aliens. Should 
circumstances prevent a strict compliance with 
this regulation, you will at once report the fact 
to this Department, and explain the reasons 
thereof. 

Inconyeniences may result from this regula- 
tion to Consuls, where the English language is 
not that of the country in which the Consul is 
situated ; but if he be not acquainted with such 
language 3t the time of receiving the appoint- 
ment, it is presumed that he will soon acquire 
a sufficient knowledge of it for the manage- 
ment of his official business. Wherever the 
consulate be, most of the business will be con- 
ducted in English, and with citizens of the 
United States. Moreover, he will find in most 
foreign countries young Americans desirous, 
perhaps, of such employment as he could af- 

ord them, and, in all respecta, capable of per- 
forming the duties required, to his satisfaction. 

The President, in the performance of his du- 
ties, conceives that he has no alternative, but 
to manifest his decided disapprobation of the 
anti-American practices and tendencies which 
are but too palpable in our consular depart- 
ment. There are many of our citizens—young 
men—at home and abroad, who are anxious of 
acquiring a knowledge of one or another of the 
continental languages of Europe—a knowledge 
which, in after years, would be valuable to the 
Government and to the people; and it is rec- 
ommended to our Consuls to procure such as- 
sistants, confident that they will be found 
equally effectual and more trustworthy. 

“The commanders of our mercantile marine, 
the sailors by whom it is manned, as well as 
other citizens having business with our consul- 
ates, will find it more pleasant to transact it 
with subordinates who are their own country- 
men, than with foreigners differing from them 
as much in manners as langu 
haye been regeived from seyeral of our consul- 
ates, and that in some of those transmitted 
there are apparently irregularities in the state- 
ments required to be made semi-annually to 
this Department, If there be but a solitary fee 





pon examination it is found that no returns 
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their inhabitants, unl ons sha 
conflict with treaty 6t y and 

tional usages, we can do nothing more than 
afford to our countrymen travelling abroad -all 
the facilities at the-disposal of their own Gov- 
ernment, not suffering them to be subjected to 
any wrong, so far as this Department can pre- 
vent it, by our own or functionaries. 
By an act of ress of April 14, 1792, Con- 
suls are authorized to receive “for authentica- 
ting, under the consular seal, eyery protest 
declaration, deposition, or other act, which 
such captains, masters, mariners, seamen, pas- 
sengers, merchants, or others, as are citizens 
of the United States, may respectively choose to 
make, the sum of two dollars.” e words, 
“or others” clearly establish the right of a Con- 
sul, when an applicatioh is made to him to 
that end, to demand two dollars for a pass- 
port—as also for a vise to one—because the 
consular seal is necessarily employed to authen- 
ticate the act. That portion of the circular, 
therefore, which was issued by this Department 
under date of June25, 1830, instructing Con- 
suls that “no charge is to be made for pass- 
ports,” is hereby revoked. 

Where there is a legation of the United 
States and a consulate at the same place, Con- 
suls are not authorised hereafter to issue or vise 
passports. This duty devolves upon the lega- 
tion, as the higher authority of the two. 

This Department is informed that in some 
countries our Consuls thiuk to impart dignity 
and importance to the place where the business 
of the consulate is transacted by cailing it 
“ La Chancellerie,” and the clerk in their em- 
ployment “ Le Chancelier.” This is done with- 
out any warrant in law or by instructions; it 
isnot in harmony with the usages in their 
country. If led to it by a desire to imitate 
what they see abroad, the motive for it is ag 
reprehensible as the practice. 

Consuls are instructed to keep their offices 
open for the transaction of official business 
from nine o’clock in the morning until three in 
the afternoon. They will not be at liberty here- 
after to absent themselves from their consular 
districts, unless upon leave obtained from this 
Department, which will only be given in urg- 
ent cases, and for comparatively short periods. 
In all that relates to scientific discoveries, to 
progress.in the arts, to agricultural develop- 
ments, and to general statistics in foreign coun- 
tries, Consuls are requested to communicate 
freely and frequently with the Department. 
Apart from their more formal duties they ma 
in this manner confer singular advantages 
upon the Union. It is in contemplation to pro- 
pose to Congress, at ifs Next session, if the in- 
formation received before that time be deemed 
sufficiently valuable to warrant the application, 
to publish annually, for the public eye, a vol- 
ume containing extracts from consular dis- 
patches. 

All the instructions heretofore-issued from 
this Department in relation to consular yni- 
form are hereby revoked. Neither the propri- 
ety nor the utility of any regulation on this 
subject is perceived. 

No law prescribes to civil officers at home— 
no usage warrants any such mere external dis- 
tinction, and it could not be assumed by func- 
tionaries at home, without offence to the pub- 
lic taste. ; 

When Consuls appoint vice-consuls or consu- 
lar agents, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, should be citizens of the United States, 
they are required ta communicate the fact to 
this Department. 

The aforegoing instructions are applicable to 
vice-consuls, commercial agents and vice-com- 
mercial agents, and the strict observance of 
them is enjoined by the President of the Uni- 
ted States. W. L. Marcy. 






MEYER’S PREMIUM PICTORIALS. 
The United States Illustrated, in Views of City 
ym Country, with Descriptive and Historical 
rticles. 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. DANA. 


PROSPECTUS. 

| Ge the title of the UNITED STATES IL- 

LUSTRATED, will immediately be commenced 
the publication of a great National Work of a very 
costly and magnificent description, for which the lib- 
eral patronage of the American Public is confidently 
expected. It will appear in parts, with such prompt- 
itude that the two volumes will be completed before 
the close of the present year. These volumes will be 
issued simultaneously, one being exclusively devoted 
to Eastern and the other to Western subjects. Each 
part will contain four Steel Engravings, from original 
drawings by eminent Artists, representing either some 
remarkable view from the splendid Landscape Scene- 
ry of the country, or some Public Edifice, whose Ar- 
chitectural beauty or wigs Sng character entitles it 
to such commemoration. Ten parts will compose a 
volume. 

Tho present volume of the Western Section will 
contain, among other illustrations, Views of the 

rand and peculiar Scenery of the Mississippi River, 
Bem its origin at Ithasca Lake, down to its mouth be- 
low New Orleans. 

In a similar manner, the volume of the Eastern 
Section will represent only such subjects from the 
Seaboard States as are most striking and truly Amer- 
ican. 

But if excellence has thus been aimed at in the En- 
gravings, the Literary Department also will have every 
attention bestowed upon it. No expense has been 
spared to render the work in this respect also a Na- 
tional Monument. Many of the best and popular 
writers of the country are engaged as regular contrib- 
utors, and the Editorial direction of the whole has 
been intrusted to the care of Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee that the work 
will be one of solid merit, as well as of elegance and 
beauty. Each number will contain from 12 to 16 pa- 
ges of letter-press, printed in elegant type, on splen- 
did 4to paper. 

With the last numbers, each subscriber or purcha- 
ser of the two volumes will receive to each Section of 
the work an allegoric titlepage, executed in a high 
style of art; and, as a premium, a magnificent steel 
engraving, 36 by 25 inches, representing THE BAT- 
TLE OF BUNKER HILL, from Trumbull’s great 
picture. 

TERMS. 

Single Numbers, each - - - ~ $0.50 

Single Volume - : - - - - : 

’ The two Volumes, with Premium Plate - 10.00 
[DGTo clubs the following advantages are offered : 


Two copies to one address, per Number- 40 cts. 
ive do. do. do. - 35 cts. 
Ten do. do. do. - 380 ets. 


The Volumes can be had separately, by those sub- 
scribers who may prefer the East or the Wost alone. 
Agents wanting to collect subscriptions may apply 
for sample Numbers, Prospectus, &c 
The same Publisher has also issued the first No. 
of the second Volume of 


MEYER’S UNIVERSUM. 


In commencing the issue of the second Volume of 
the UNIVERSUM, the Publisher is happy to say that 
the work has succeeded beyond his expectation, and 
that he accordingly feels himself justified in bringing 
it out in an improved style. It will continue to enjoy 
the supervision of the same Editor, who will be able 
to devote to ita greater degree of care; and eve 
effort will be made: to give interest and value to pe | 
Number that a: The Views in this 


Volume will, if possible, be more various than in the 
last, and the riptive Articles more attentively 


adapted to the wants and taste of the Public. 

Among other attractive plates which it will contain, 
sre several of Central America, Australia, and China, 
countries just now among the most interesting of the 


Globe. ; 

The UNIVERSUM will be published, as before, in 
twelve semi-monthly Numbers, so that the second 
Volume will be completed in December. 

OG= All subseribers to the Work, whether they 
pated ww: in perp mates not, will elsolit a the last 

ber, as a premium a 
By rps | an historical ect—THE MAID OF 
AGOSSA—executed in a style of art. 


TERMS. — 

_ Single copies, 25 cts. per Number, or $3 per Vol. 
{G~Clubs are supplied at the following rates: 
Two copies to one address - - - - $5 
Five copies to one address - - - - WW 

iG tee ee 
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_[o AMERICAN AND KUROPEAN AGENCY, 


: T by subscriber devotes his attention to the - | such inducements will be offere 
} & oution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or , make larger ovine Unaekcthty * 
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transmission of funds, in America or to any portion | 
OS. C. G. KENNEDY, iate of 


| €xeellence, popularity, cheapness, and noveity 
| apt to command larger sales than any other wet. 
lished periodical. aera —a 
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one BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
the sale of the New Pictorials and Premj 

| Editions, MEYER’S UNIVERSUM ana THe 

| UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED. ee ar 

i PO pb every county of the United States, act 1 PR 

nd enterprising men, to engage in the sal 1 fee 

, above new publications, which, for their te gt 





omen of good address and business experience 
d as to enable them i, 


publication. Address Ree ae ster 
HERRMANN J. MEYER, Pablisher, 


June 23—3t 164 William street, New York 





Census Office, Washington. | 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST, 


RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, published | 
weekly, at Utica, New York, is the organ of the 
I f ety, and the only | 
uptist newspaper in the United States advocating the | 
rica of non-fellowship with slaveholders, either | 
n ecclesiastical or in voluntary missionary organiza- | 
tions, Terms — $1.50 a annum, in advance; or, if 
yy be a he délayed three ‘months, $2 per annum. 
f WAREHAM WALKER, 

April 28—8t Editor and Publishing Agent. 


LAND WAKRANTS BOUGHT AND SULD 
LL Warrants sold by us are guarantied in every 
Shiau without limit as to time. Orders from 
the West are solicited and filled at best rates. Persons 
sending us Warrants by mail, will receive prompt re- 
turns, at the highest maket price. 
HARRIS COWLES & 00., 
Nos, 9 and Il*Kilby st., 
May 12—12t Boston, Mass. 


BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. ©.. 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 


OR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


WITH 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 


Written in Charleston, 8: C., by F. C. Adams. 


HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. ‘[he usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 6% cents. 
The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of tae British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8, C. 
The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 
“The aboye is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to-imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he- sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. C.; to- 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work ig replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Buell & Blanch- 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
sent it, postage paid. Address 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
HE above Establishment still continues in sucgess- 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure helieved to he surpassed by 
none. . T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 
April 21—24t Proprietor. 


PATENT AGENCY—ESTABLISHED IN 1820. * 
yi P. ELLIOT, formerly of the Patent 
Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 
and Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
of all business connected with the United States Pat- 
ent Office, at his Agency, direetly opposite the main 
entrance of the Patent Office Building, Washington, 

D. C. April 21—10t 

















JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 
OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, Chau- 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa- 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis- 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre- 
sents itself to view. 

Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up acontinual anthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
can ply the rod and line to theit hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu- 
merous groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de- 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in her wildest moods. 

This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, accarding to 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 
Allen. 

The medical department will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M. D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment of the afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and the Hydropathic system during the last 
three years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of the Cure. There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and omni- 
bus, three hours’ ride to Jamestown ; from the North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, c., or they 
can be furnished with them atthe Cure. For further 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New York 

May 19—tf 


FROM 500 TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

O be made in a business suited to both sexes, and 

of general use. One dollar is enough to begin with, 

and effort will insure success. Any person may engage 

in this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 

name, post office address, and $1, in drown envelope, 
post paid, to M. I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

April 7—16t 


HALLETT, DAV'S, & CO.’S AOLIAN, AND LEM, 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


BEING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a fall 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 
anos. : 
Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently. intro- 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge,’ which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their AMolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
Thore is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Aolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. .- 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir ‘Pianos it is only ne- 

nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 
ed in’ making an.instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. ‘ 
’ All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner. The prices, at cither of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Alelian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they.do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. . 








We are largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 


York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 


and ha’ all the Boston publications, we are pre- 
ffer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 





Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or 
T.S. BERRY & CO., 297 B y, N. York. 
J.B. GO & CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
Match 24—tf Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
u LARD OIL. 


ARD OIL of the finest in shippi 
L sedeet Star nant Adamasins Enea ul 
weight, 16 ounces to pound. These cand : 
| excellent for all especi Cahn Bra- 
zil, the East and West and a. Orders for 











We also keep a large assortment of second-hand | 
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FEMALE MEMOS? COLLEECE OF PENNS. 
VANEA, , 
Fourth Annual Session. 


HE next Course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence ‘on Baturday, Octobor Ist, 1853, a4 F 
continue five months, (21 weeks.) closing on the 25th Two 
of February, 1854. on Raté 
FACULTY: first ins 
Dayip J. Jounson, M. D., Professor of Cher}::- insertion 


= Toxicology. 7 Ail 
_Euiwoop Harvey, M. D,, Professor of t = ness 
ples and Practice of Medicine. ne Prise 

MiLBeun Dagiincrow, M. D., Professor of Sarery — 

ANN Preston, M. D.. Professor of Physiology. 4 

Epwin Pusset., M.D, Professor of Anatomy 

Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Med 
ica and General Therapetitics. 4 

Marrua H, Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetric 
and Diseases of Woinen and Children. os 

Atmira L) Fow.er, M. D., Demonstrator o 
omy and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing farther information as to terms 
regulations, &., or desirous of receiving copies of +} 
Announcement, will please apply, : 
letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
229 Arch street, Philadelphia 


f Anat 


ft) 
personally or by 


June 2—12t 



























































STAMM ERING OUR ED--ELOCUTION TAvUN? “py 
PR. COMSTOCH'S Vocal Gymnasiwnm, Prijade:,>;. hold 0 
which has been in anccessful eR asn’t 
twenty years, is dcsigned ¢ t ' h j 
Cure of Stamime ; little ‘ 
other Defective A a A we been k 
Elocation. Addrepa COM K, 
No*102 Miciberry street, Philadetphi. 80 mu 
PHONETIC WORKS a3 
Dr, Comstcox is the author of the Arericcs Phone:ia said 8 
Alphabel, the only perfect alphabet that bas been »icen i her 
the world, because it is the only alphaber 5 
tinct letter for every arlicuiate sound, and sions home | 
inflection, andintons’*on. Dri ©. hax wablished, I was 
phabet, his. Sysiem af Elocution, $i. the New 7 and I 
$1.2; the first book of Pope's Nomer's Liad, with oopion, 
notes, 51) cents; Bfy Litt’s Cengrashy, 25 sentra: ),0,; and e' 
her of ather worke tn thinki 
HENRY H.PAKTOS, try, 21 
TORNEY and Counselior at Law. and Solie night 
A Chanaery. “vite. Barminen connee O i says | 
B, FE. BORDEN, 8ay5, 
TTORNEY and Connseilor at Law, W oonsonket, Rhoda out t 
Taland 6-24 right i 
ceili S, M. PRTTENGLLL & a nothi 
SPAPER ADVERTISING uN TS you 
agente for the Nutionul Er ives. : B 
ceive advertisements snd snbe: lowe ing t 
rates. Their reeeipta are rerarded 5 Th whert 
offices are at New York, | ‘ r 
Inne 4 : stom. 1 State a ® told t 
en ee — retire temepetipeseecdien in; @ 
“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT: int t 
am into 
W ILLSON'S Temperance House and Betanic Medicina 
Store. By Dr. J.T. WiLLSON. Commo 7 no m«¢ 
biing and tame hay. “ast end. of Main etreet, Bay, : 
Michigan tty rode east of the Kalina Pepot. Hen My 
AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES into 3 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19. 185: slippe 
HIS msehime is acknowledged by all wh i Now, 
to be superior to that of any other cewin t hy ¢ 
invented, for its simplicity, compac bet * 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapnese. m 
2 pounds, and costs only from 325: 
neatiy, with the smallest thread, the finest m oe : 
bric, or silk, as well aa linen, woollen. ang cotton ex way? 
all kinds of leather. i enoug 
years of ace can uad back, 
any danger of its gettir 
of more than twenty se 3 blue | 
spect than it can be done by hud. The sti . for he 
pendent of each other—so much so, that if ther d t 
stitch is cut, the seam still holds good and strong. It is 4 an 
unlike and much better thanany other sewing machine crer —“ 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family k 


use, as if, will dp all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 

be generally introduced into families 
The Avery Sewing Machine 

their arrangements fer manufact 

















































ae 
and will supply any number of m ais : 
potace. Orders, addressed to OHARL if it 
251 Broadway, New York, will receive 
Dee. 30—6mif = ? 
JZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. “y 
T. Gupert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms hissel 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and of her 
Copasite Broadway Bank and 7 "heatre, noth? 
Ww CRE the largest assortment of Piauce, with and Olive: 
‘without the celebrated Improved éclian, may be 
found—al! of which have the metuilic frame, and are war- bamp 
ranted to stand any climate,and give entire satisfaction thouy 
and will be sold at great bargai yan experience of Aunt 
eight years, resulting in many im; nt iroprovements, the un 
olian has been brought to s ction attaimed by no sumec 
others. ivearly 2,000 Afclians have been appliet, and the No 
demand is rapidiy increasing. “iegani Boudoir er Cottags 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. ‘T.G. & Co.'s Pianos peopl 
aye admitted to be saperior to all othe wing to their and fi 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices eame as at the debts 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. KE. H. ; 
Wade's, and the entire Roston catalogue of Mingie and Ip- to be 
struction Books, furnished at thia store at wholesale. of us 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent to do 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of Mr. 2 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany can "4 
prices from $30 to $150, Second hand 2 Pian Ma 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $3 from 
Co/’s Melodeona, from $35 to BY sarhart’s S55 tl ’ 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &e., & Sept. 16- - 
MINING AGENCY, ? Sor 
New York, 62 Wiilsam street, Reom No. 12. set. to 
HIS Agenoy is established for the purchase and sale, 0 he we 
commission, of unimproved mines and in sh: d 
companies organized and at work. Also, fox farn e 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordered I pony, 
chemical analysis o! ores and other substances, as forward- Bot 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, givin 
fall explanations, will be sent in answer to any poet paid bat O 
letter, enclosing one three cent post oftice stamp . befor. 
Dee. 20-—— ly J. Ro BARBOUR ( Bill 
Seq a tae etal lh ig Laity Sidhe chin illy | 
THE OXYGEN LAMP. Billy 
HE subscribers would respectfully inform the pabdlis all d 
that ‘they are the sole manufacturers for the original must 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. k Feb 
4th, 1851: This lamp has been before the p to 
years, during which time there have been over o y 1 
thousand sold, and it bag received three first preminms and othe: 
two diplomas. Tr. 
The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Vircl> It « 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready Caty 
fur all orders that may be received. In prices we offer great 
inducements to Dry Goods aud Hardware merchants, Tiv- he co 


men, Pedlars, &c. . 
We caution the public against al) imitations of this lamp, Th 
as we intend prosecuting ailinfringements of either mana 


facturer, vender, or user ‘ for J 
Persons who will make the selling of thia lamp their sole and F 
Dusiness, may realize handsome profits, as the suoeess of ut h 
agents testify. why | 
Rights for twenty-six diferent States for sale. other 
RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN 
Nov. 4—6m ° Cireleville, Obi great 
i) a ae 
AY ER’'S CHERRY, PECTORAL, front, 
YOR ¥HR CURR OF oh ted h 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSEN&SS, BRONCHITIS, a 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 4S TAMA, AND ton. 
CONSUMP TION. U 
1 cure a cold, with headache and soreness of the body, . P 
take the Cherry Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap oP ming 
warm, to sweat during the vight. had F 
For a cold and congh, take it morning, noon, and eves said | 
ine, according to directions on the bottle and the d 4 is 
culty will soon be removed. None will long suft . from this y 





trouble, when they find it can be so readily craft 
afflicted with a seated congh, which breaks t ; Whi : 
rest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral on t 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken s/¢¢?, “y 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief irom 8 j ; 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousands * 0 ohn, 
are thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy ic by ac 
From ite agreeable effect in these cases, many find vk ~ Th 
selves unwilling to forego its use when the necessity tor j , 
has ceased. ohn 
From two eminent Physicians in. Fayetteville, Tenn fore k 


Fayerrsvitir, Tenn., April i6, 1694 
Six: We have given your Cherry Pectoral au sen 
trial in our practice, and find it to surpass every other " » 
edy we have for curing affections of the r: ntory orgsas 
DRS. DIGMER & 





‘BEF, 


apt 

To singers and public apeakers this remedy is ixvaluab’*s to 8a 
as by its action on the throat and lungs, when — and g 
smali quantities, it removes 41 hoarse: ess iD & few 3 ' a ‘ 
and wonderfully increzees the power ene flexibility oi Johan. 
wr red ften wholly Oft 

Asthma ia generally much relieved, ana otyen vp of = 
cured, by Cherry Peeteral. But there are some ss “os pe » 
obstinate as to yield entirely to no medicine Chest) : pple 
toral wi'l cure them, if they can be cored. sates in th 

Bronchitis, or irritation of the throst and upper pe 


of the lungs, may be cured by taking Uherry amen 

gmail and frequent doses. The uncomfortable cppzes® 

ie goon relieved. . ; mre 
Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, ata es: all 
“{ have seen. the Cherry Pectoral cure such case 


EE 


é 


' 
asthma and bronchitis as ldads me to believe it can rarely 2 of 
fail to cure those diseases.” uid 9 

For croup, give an emetic of antimony, to be pote it eurra' 
large and frequent doses of the Cherry I ecturs P fail “ the o 
subdues the disease. Lf taken in season, it wili not #8 
cure. in 

Whooping cough may be broken up and soon cured 7 hi ig 
the use of Cherry Peetoral. Ne an. 


‘The influenza ie speedily removed by this remedy’ ies 
merous instances have been noticed where wie belt 
were protected from any serious consequence’, © 
néighbors, without the Cherry Pectors!, were ou 
the disease. 


ring from 


a6. 

. 4 10, June ll, 189 

Sa.emM, OR10, “a of 
3 


pe =n » efile 
l write to inform you of the truly remarkable ¢ mild: 


sherry in this place and in D) aah 
A Bh | fete a+ chen completely eured . seen a 
a dreadful who ping cough, by taking if. Dr. hewmeders 
ofour very best physicians, freely states that e 
it the best remedy we bave for pulmonary on 
he has eured more cases of croup with it ¢: 
medicine he ever administered. 

Our clergyman of the Baptist ch 
the run of influenza here this season, 
your medicine he oa have 

ully a 
Og eae re SINCLAIR, Deputy Postmas! 
Dr. J.C. AYER. 2 9 
ished Professor of Chernstty and M 
teria Medica, Bowdoin College - 
Brunswick, Ms, aka “0 om 
jts in ie 
‘herry Pectoral, as its ingre en oat? 
a ne tage te oh colds, and coughs, 84 pulmon 
diseases. 


wes, and tha 
an any othet 


during 
en from 
at see" 





uroh says that 
he has seen curt 
believed witho 





PARKER CLKVELAN), M- D. 


» r of 
i elebrated Professe 
tine Mott the widely ce Syers 
Sergi ae cri — ate ye of 
« T¢ gives mez pleasure to obrtify the vaiue ass are 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which ! consider peon” 
to enre diseases of the;throat aud iwngs. il 
of severe diseases upon the lungs have we raat 
be : ae Peotoral, in snch extreme casts eesens 
the belief that a remedy has at length been poe ‘ 
pended on to evre the coughs, colds, a0 yon iD 
pura ils fe air oe oma 
th fiticted ow } , 
relief, and they ineebdinet fail to avail themsel 
as saotioal 204 
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and sold by JAMES and oold by Devers” 


